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EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF WASHINGTON. 
There is nothing more indicative of the moral sen- 
timent and refined feelings in a nation, than her mon- 
uments erected to her benefactors and distinguished 
men. Gratitude in a people is as great a virtue as in 
an individual, and although it has become a proverb 
that “ Republics are ungrateful,” yet when we take 
into consideration the short period which has elapsed 
since the thirteen colonies became an independent na- 
tion, the limiced number of her artists, and the entire 
absence of schools of art in this country, we feel that 
we are not saying too much, when we say that Ameri- 
ca is not behind her sister nations, either in her artists 
or her evidences of gratitude to those who have con- 
tributed to her welfare. Washington, the Father of 
his Country, “ first in the hearts of his countrymen,” 
has afforded a model to the chisel of innumerable 
~seulptors, both native and foreign ; and the “Old Do- 
minion,” as the State of Virginia is justly called, not 
satisfied with the life-like statue which occupies the 
rotunda of the Capitol of the State, is about to erect 
an equestrian statue to her son, which shall vie with 
the most noble production of the chisel of modern 
art. Some years since, the Legislature offered a pre- 


mium for the best design for a statue, to be erected in 
the capitol grounds at Richmond. Among the many 
designs presented for her adoption, the one of which 
we herewith give a faithful representation was adopt- 
ed, and instructions given for its immediate erection. 
The design is hy Crawford, an American artist of 
great talent, who is now engaged at Rome in model- 
ling and casting the several statues which are to 
adorn the splendid specimen of art. The pedestal, 
which is now nearly completed, is built of a very 
white granite, while the figures and ornaments are to 
be of bronze. The whole will be about sixty feet in 
height, including the equestrian statue of Washing- 
ton, which is to be seventeen feet. Below this, on 
pedestals, so arranged as to present a six-pointed star, 
are to be placed statues of some of Virginia’s noblest 
sons,—Jefferson, Henry, Lee, etc.,—while around the 
base, which is circular, are six large-sized eagles in 
bronze, the whole forming a tout ensemble, rarely sur- 
passed in the Old World, and certainly unequalled in 
this. When completed, we shall have more to say of 
this beautiful piece of workmanship, which reflects 
credit alike upon the Legislature and people of the 
State, the artist, and the mechanics engaged upon it. 
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THE KNIGHT OF LEON: 


THE MONARCH’S LAST BRIDE. 


A TALE OF MOORISH GRANADA. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE SIGNAL, AND THE MESSENGER. 


Ir was nearly daylight when Charles of Leon and his esquire 
reached the small hill where the former had been captured by the 
Moors. The east was already streaked with glowing red, and 
the stars were beginning to fade from sight. ‘They reached the 
small wood at the foot of the hill, and here they stopped. 

“Now throw off your wig and beard, and cast away that robe,” 
said Pedro, “ for should those come after us who would trace our 
steps, such marks would surely betray us.” 

“T had thought of that myself,” returned the knight. “0, if 
I only had my good sword.” 

“ Never mind—we have stout daggers, and we may find swords 
on the road.” 

“Perhaps so ; but horses come first,” said Charles, as he threw 
off his robe. 

“We may find them at Xejal. That is not over a league from 
here, and there we will obtain refreshments and rest.” 

“« And even there we cannot remain long.” 

“No. We must not make a stop of any length this side of 
Saint Lorenzo. Courage, my master; we will obtain horses at 
Xejal, and then we are safe.” 

Charles of Leon hid the disguise he had taken off, and his ap- 
pearance was now a puzzling one to define. His dress was half 
way between the Christian and Moor, while his face, which still 
retained the skilfully applied paint that Pedro had put on, looked 
Moorish enough, though as the daylight became stronger the 
esquire removed some of the wrinkles, so that the face might be 
in better keeping with the rest of the man. 

“ At Xejal we may find a little wine,” said Pedro, as they 
again started on. “ That will revive us.” 

“By my faith, we both need reviving,” returned Charles. 
“But I am not so faint yet but that I can keep the road, should 
there be danger near.” 

“So with me,” said Pedro; “and I fear that we are not yet 
clear of danger.” 

“ Let it come, Pedro. I fear no danger. 
not done with the Moslem yet.” 

Pedro made no reply to this last remark ; but a dubious look 
rested upon his countenance as he gazed into his master’s face. 

The sun was well up when the travellers reached Xejal. The 
place was but a small hamlet, situated in a quiet vale, and con- 
taining some twenty dwellings. There was a small inn not far 
from the road, and thither the Christians bent their steps. The 
keeper of the place was a lean, lank Moor, but yet good-natured 
in his looks, and as the travellers entered he bustled about with 
an accommodating air. 

Pedro asked for refreshments, and the Moor showed them to a 
smali apartment in the end of the building, and ere long such 
things as the place afforded were set before them. 

“Selim,” said Pedro—for he had heard one of the inmates ad- 
dress the landlord thus—“ can you not afford us a little wine ?” 

“* Wine!” uttered the keeper, raising his hands in holy horror. 
“The Prophet defend me. Are ye good Mussulmen, and yet ask 
me for wine ?” 

“ We are good Mussulmen, but we are weary, and we ask wine 
only for medication. Think not hard of us, good Selim, for 
Allah knows we abhor the infidel beverage.” 

“T am a good Moslem,” said Selim. 

“ We know it,” returned Pedro, “for even in Jaen they speak 
of you as one upon whom every virtue rests with honor.” 

“ Do they?” cried the Moor, while a flash of gratification lit up 
his swarthy features. 

“In truth they do.” 

“ And are you from Jaen ?”’ 

“Yes; and going to El Ajo. I tell thee, good Selim, I shall 
speak well of thee to travellers. This bread of thine is excellent.” 

Pedro worked hard upon the bread of which he spoke, and one 
could almost have fancied that he spoke the truth. 

“ We would have paid a high price fora bit of wine,” continued 
the esquire, as he sipped the washy, sherbet-like drink that had 
been, set before’ him ; ‘‘ but we must do without it, I suppose.” 

The Moor walked to the window and looked out. He played a 
few moments With the lattice-work, and then he turned towards 
his guests. 

“ Ah,” he uttered, with a comical attempt to appear as though 
a sudden thought had struck him, “now I remember me that 
some time since I set away in my cellar some juice which I 
myself pressed from the grapes. It may not have become strong 
yet. I will get it, and you shall see if it be proper for beverage.” 

Selim left the room, and ere long he returned with a stone 
bottle. 


By heavens, I am 


“Ah, that is sweet and innocent,” exclaimed Pedro, as he 
placed the bottle to his lips. 4 

“I am glad,” returned the Moor; and as he thus spoke he 
again withdrew. 

“San Dominic, sir Charles, how old should you say that wine 
was?” uttered Pedro, as he poured some out into his master’s 


cup. 

f By my faith, but it’s good,” said the knight. 

“The Moor must have been a very small boy when he bottled 
it,” added Pedro, as he smacked his lips. 

“ So he must,” returned Charles, “and he must have stolen a 
French vintage, too.” 

Pedro laughed over the wine, which sparkled merrily after its 
long confinement, and beneath its exhilarating influence he almost 
forgot that such a thing as danger existed. 

“If we can but find horses as strong as is this wine, we need 
have nothing to fear,” said Cliailes, as he pushed the bottle from 


him. 

“We will see,” returned Pedro. “Suppose I go out and see 
Selim? He may have some himself. I look more plainly the 
Moor than you do, and I shall not be so easily detected.” 


“You are right there, Pedro. Go at once, for we had better 
not remain long here.” 

The esquire started off to seek the landlord, and Charles of 
Leon began to pace the apartment. He was miserable when left 
alone to his own reflections, for he could think only of Zehra, and 
of the misery she might be doomed to suffer. Bitter disappoint- 
ment had made his love more fervent, and the fire burned within 
him with an almost consuming power. The large dark eyes of 
the maiden he loved were constantly before him, and he could 
fancy the tears that flowed from them. One with less of religious 
trust would have cursed the fate that hung over his way; but the 
Christian knight only bowed in anguish, and longed for the time 
when he might meet the Moslem in fair combat. 

While the knight’s thoughts were thus engaged, he heard a 
horse come galloping up to the door of the inn. He went to the 
window, in hopes that it might be Pedro who had returned suc- 
cessful; but he was disappointed, for the new comer was only a 
Moorish traveller. 

Shortly afterwards Pedro re-entered the apartment. He looked 
flustered and uneasy. 

“Can you obtain horses?” asked Charles. 

“T have found some that will answer; but they may do us no 
good after all.” 

“Ah. Are they poor ?” 

“No, no—not that,” quickly returned Pedro, casting a hurried 
glance about him. “ We are detected !” 

“ Detected !” repeated Charles, with sudden alarm. 

“Not here, but we shall be. You heard that horse gallop up a 
moment ago.” 

Yes.” 

“He has come from the height of El Ajo. Signals have been 
made from Granada for the stoppage of all travellers, and of 
course we shall not be allowed to proceed.” 

“ But they think we come from Jaen.” 

“That’s nothing. The messenger asked if there were any 
travellers here, and Selim told him of us.” 

“ And did he say he should stop us in our journey ?” 

* Yes.” 

Charles gazed a moment upon the floor. 

“ Pedro,” he asked, “ what men are there about the house ?” 

“ Some half dozen loungers besides the landlord and messenger.” 

“ Where are the horses you have seen that we could have had ?” 

“They are in the small stable back of the house.” 

“ Are the bridles handy ?” 

* Yes.” 

“Then stand by me, Pedro, and we will make our way through 
the small number that will oppose us. Ere long a host will be 
down from Granada. Come, our daggers will serve us.” 

“San Jago, I’ll stand by you, my master.” 

“Then lead the way to the stable.” 

The two passed out from the apartment and entered a narrow 
hall that ran through to the back yard. At the stable they found 
Selim and the messenger, together with five of the peorle who 
belonged to the hamlet. 

“ Are our horses ready?” asked Charles. 

“No,” hesitatingly returned Selim. 

“Then let them beso at once. I will pay you your charge.” 

“ You will have to remain here for the present,” said the mes- 
senger. 

Ah! How so?” uttered Charles, gazing upon the speaker, 
who was an oldish man, and armed with a cimeter. 

“ We have received orders from Granada to allow no one to 
Pee That order must have been meant for some one who has 
escaped from justice, and not for us. Let us have our horses, 
good Selim, for we are in much haste.” 

“ No, no,” interposed the messenger. ‘“‘ The orders are from 
the king, and they are imperative. Officers will arrive ere long 
from Granada, and if they are satisfied, then you can pass.” 

“ What have I to do with your officers ?” exclaimed the knight. 
“ Selim, lead forth your horses.” 

“JT cannot,” returned the landlord. 

A moment Charles of Leon gazed about him. None of those 
present were armed excepting the messenger. Near him stood a 
long, heavy oaken club, which seemed to have been used for beat- 
ing grain. Charles seized it, and then turned to his esquire. 

* Pedro,” he said, “lead out the best horse you can find, and 
he who dares molest you falls-on the spot.” 

Pedro knew his master too well to hesitate, and he moved to- 
wards the stall. 


“‘ Shall I take one for you ?” he asked. 

“T will look ont for myself. Be quick about it.” 

“If you attempt to resist the king’s authority the worst be your 
own,” uttered the messenger, at the same time drawing his 
cimeter. 

“T have studied the cost, and shall abide by my judgment,” 
returned Charles of Leon, grasping his heavy club with a firmer 
hold. 

“For heaven’s sake, gentlemen, let there be no bloodshed 
here!” cried the landlord, who trembled from head to foot. 

“Ho! all of you: I call upon you in the king’s name to assist 
me,” shouted the messenger. “ Back from that horse! back, I 
say, or you shall rue it.” 

The last sentence was addressed to Pedro, but he noticed it not. 
He had backed a horse from the low stall, and had taken down a 
light saddle and thrown across the animal’s back. His hand was 
upon a bridle that hung near when the messenger spoke, and he 
threw it at once over the horse’s head. 

“Back yourself!” exclaimed Charles, as he raised the club 
above his head. ‘‘ We go from this place at our own will, and 
woe be to you if you interfere.” 

“ Now by the Prophet you have gone farenough. You dare 
not touch a royal officer in the discharge of his duty. Leave that 
horse.” 

A curl of derision broke ‘About the lips of the Christian knight. 

“Mark me,” he said, “I but protect myself. To do that I 
have often dared even death. I can dare it again!” 

“ For Heaven’s sake, gentlemen,” urged the poor publican. 

“Come on and aid me,” cried the messenger, turning to the 
Moors behind him, some of whom had armed themselves with 
clubs, and seemed ready to show fight; “in the name of the king 
I bid you come.” 

“And in the name of the Christian’s God, I bid you stand 
back !” shouted Charles of Leon, swinging his weapon above his 
head. 

“Ha! you are a Christian, then ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then you are the very men—” 

The messenger’s sentence was not concluded, for as he spol: 
he moved towards Pedro, and one blow from the knight’s club 
brovght him to the ground. 

Those villagers who had collected around had no interest in the 
present business, and they shrank back from the presence of the 
Christian. None cared to come within the reach of his club, and 
now that the officer had fallen they seemed: inclined to offer no 
further resistance. 

“Mount! mount!” cried Charles, as Pedro led the horse from 
the stable. 

“But you, sir Charles.” 

“The Moor’s horse will do for me.” 

“ Allah defend me !” ejaculated Selim, clasping his hands in 
agony. ‘O! the king will blame me. Good gentlemen Chris- 
tians, do let me entreat you to stop. You must not go. The 
king will—” 

“Peace, Selim,” broke in Charles, as he drew a small purse 
from his bosom. “ Here’s gold enough to pay thee for thy horse, 
and for thy good wine, too.” 

“No, no—you had no wine, good sirs.” 

“Thy juice of grapes, then. Here, take the purse, and tell the 
messenger, when he finds his senses—if such a fortune should 
ever be his—that ere long his horse shall be set upon the road 
with his face turned homeward.” 

“By Allah!” cried one of the bystanders, “that’s the very 
Christian knight that beat down the alcalde of Granada in the 
lists.”’ 

This exclamation produced a marked sensation in the crowd. 
Two of the Moors who had moved forward as if to offer some 
further resistance, dropped their clubs and shrank back again. 
The Christian knight looked almost terrific in his wrath, and 
those around could not fail to read a death warrant in his coun- 
tenance for the first who should oppose him. 

Pedro had mounted the horse he had chosen and rode out into 
the yard. Charles sprang to the side of the fallen messenger and 
seized the bright cimeter, and also possessed himself of the scab- 
bard. The owner moved heavily and opened his eyes, but before 
he could speak the Christian had gone. The Moor’s horse stood 
by the inn door, and with a single bound Charles of Leon vaulted 
to the saddle and drew the rein. Pedro was by his side in an in- 
stant, and together they started off. 

Selim cried after them to come back, and some of the others 
seemed half ashamed of the inaction they had shown ; but it was 
now too late ; and just as the Christians disappeared the messen- 
ger came to himself only to find himself worse off than before. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE DEATH DUNGEON. 


» Caries or Leon found himself in possession of a good 
horse, but it was ere long evident that the beast had been hardly 
ridden of late, for he labored hard in travel. The horse that 
Pedro had taken was not of the best quality, though probably the 
best one that could have been obtained of Selim. 

“San Dominic, my master,” uttered Pedro, as he applied’ the 
whip to the side of his beast, “’tis well we have no pursuers very 
near our heels.” 

“Trae; but yet we are likely to have,” returned the knight. 

“IT would give much to know at what time our escape was dis- 
covered,” said the esquire. “If not until this morning, we may 
yet be safe, for that messenger is of course from El Ajo, and him 
we have cut off. There is, I think, another signal station at Jaen, 


but from there we shall have no trouble.” 
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“ Perhaps my absence was discovered last night.” 

“If that is the case we may look for trouble. San Jago, sir 
Charles, we must have better horses.” 

“We must make the most of these for the present. Don’t 
‘spare the lash.” 

“ll not spare it, but my horse don’t notice it much. He’s 
used to it, I should judge.” 

Thé Christians had now entered a tract of country that had few 
inhabitants, and there was no such thing as turning from the 
beaten road. To Charles it was evident that a long race would 
be his only means of escape should he be now pursued, and he 
expressed the opinion to his esquire. 

“True,” returned Pedro, “for there’s no turnout till we cross 
the Guadalquivir, and that is several leagues ahead. It will be 
near noon before we can reach it, at all events.” 

Nearly two hours had elapsed since the two left Xejal. At the 
foot of a long, steep hill they allowed their horses to come into a 
walk, and leisurely they made their way up. At the top they in- 
stinctively turned their gaze ‘back, and they could plainly see the 
little hamlet they had left, snuggled cozily in its quiet vale, but 
most of the road between them and the village was hidden from 
sight by its devious way through the wood, 

“‘T hear no sound,” said Charles, as they stopped to listen. 

“ No—we are safe yet, so let’s push on.” 

“Hark! Was that a bird, or the thumping of some swinging 
limb?” 

nothing,” said Pedro. 

“It certainly was,” insisted Charles, at the same time bending 
his car attentively towards the way he had come. “I distinctly 
heard a noise.” 

“Let’s not wait here to decide. 
shall discover it soon enough.” 

“Hark! There it is again. Don’t you hear it, Pedro ?”’ 

“San Dominic, I do; and it is the gallop of a horse, too.” 

“ More than one horse,” uttered Charles, as he drew his rein. 
“ Let’s on again.” 

“On it is,” shouted Pedro, laying the lash upon the shoulders 
of his beast. 

For some distance ahead there was a gradual descent in the 
road, and though the horses rode hard yet they were kept at their 
utmost speed—a speed, however, that was far from satisfactory. 
Not over two miles had been gained from the top of the hill when 
the tramp of pursuing horses was plainly heard, and at length, 
from a point that commanded a view of the road for nearly a mile 
back, Charles caught a glimpse of some dozen horsemen coming 
after him at full gallop. 

“ We are lost again,” said Pedro, as his eye caught the scene. 

“Unless we take to the woods,” remarked Charles. 

“ We cannot go in with the horses. They would not work 
their way at all with riders on.” 

“ But we can take to the wood on foot, Pedro.” 

“San Jago, we can make the trial, and we can but be taken, at 
all events ; though I think the chances are against us.” 

“Ah, that hope is gone. See there. There opens the plain 
towards Jaen. We must ride as far as possible and trust to 
chance. We cannot fight them.” 

Charles and his esquire galloped on, but they knew the pursuers 
were rapidly approaching. 

“* My master,” said Pedro, while a look of unwonted determi- 
nation rested upon his countenance, “for once I am going to be 
rash.”’ 

“ Ah, Pedro.” 

“Yes. If we are taken by these infidel Moors we shall most 
assuredly be put to death. We can die here.” 

Charles of Leon made no reply for several moments. 

“What think you, my master?” asked Pedro. 

“ If I had my armor, or even a shield, I would face them ; but 
Iam almost unarmed. This cimeter is nothing for me, and you 


If it means evil for us we 


have nothing but a dagger. How can we fight them ?” 
“ We cannot, I own.” 
“So it appears to me. We have made our trial, Pedro, and I 


fear we have failed ; yet I will fight, if you say so.” 

“No, sir Charlés—it can do us no good, and may do us harm. 
If you are willing to be carried back to Granada, I can surely go 
with you.” 

“We must be carried back.” 

“ Then so be it,” uttered Pedro. 

Charles of Leon could not have told to his esquire all the 
thoughts and feelings that actuated him. His heart was the home 
of strange emotions. He thought of Zehra, and he thought he 
should once more be near her; and then he thought of Abdalla 
and his strange words, and though he still held some vague doubts 
respecting the Moor, yet he looked upon the brighter side of the 

icture. 

Pe The human heart is a strange thing. The gentle god of love 
can enter there and make new the work of years; and while the 
tiny deity of the bow and quiver holds rule there, questions of 
mighty import are sometimes decided with a blindness that would 
seem madness in a brute, even. Love, once seated in the heart, 
becomes a queer judge, and pending questions turn in their de- 
cision upon points unknown to all other courts. , 

Now, under any other circumstances in the world, Charles of 
Leon would not for a moment have thought of placing any trust 
or hope in Abdalla; for even had the strange thought whispered 
by Pedro been true, the Moor had no power to aid even him- 
self, much less any one else. _ Yet the Christian allowed Cupid to 
deliver judgment, and he tried to feel satisfied with the verdict. 

The Christians had now reached an open country, and upon 
looking back they plainly saw that they could have gained noth- 
ing by taking to the woods. Their pursuers were almost upon 
them, and as Charles saw that some of the Moors were armed 


with spears, he knew at once that resistance would be nothing less 
than suicide. 

“We may as well stop, Pedro.” 

“It is hard, but I suppose it must be done.” 

“If we don’t stop now we may get a taste of the Moors’ jave- 
lins, and that would be by no means desirable.” 

Just as the knight ceased speaking the Moorish leader shouted 
for the Christians to stop, and of course the call was obeyed. It 
was Husam Ben Abbas who led the pursuers, and Charles recog- 
nized him as a knight who had taken part in the tournament at 
Granada, and who had been worsted by the alcalde. 

“ Art thou Charles of Leon?” asked Ben Abbas, as he rode up. 

“ I am.’”’ 

“ You are most wonderfully altered.” 

“‘ Because I have been disguised.” 

“T understand. Now, Charles of Leon, in the king’s name, I 
command thee to yield thyself a prisoner.” 

“ And, in the king’s name, I refuse.” 

“ Ah 

“Hold, Ben Abbas. Thou art a brave knight, and I yield 
myself to thee, but not to Mohammed. You see I cannot resist 
you.” 

“ You resisted the messenger.” 

“* Ay—and I might have resisted you had I hopes of victory.” 

“T believe you,” returned Ben Abbas, with a smile. “But if 
you yield to me, of course you will return with me to Granada 
without further trouble.” 

“Tf such be your wish,” said Charles. 

“ And how is it with your companion? I have orders for him, 
too, for he is suspected of having—” 

“‘ Gone into your prison and stolen away your king’s prisoner,” 
interrupted Pedro. “ You are right there, and I will assure you 
I will keep my master company now.” 

“Ben Abbas,” said Charles, some time after they had turned 
back towards Granada, “what, think you, means the king by 
thus—” 

“ Hold, sir Charles,” exclaimed Ben Abbas, with a quick shud- 
der; “‘ask me no questions om that point.” 

“Do not fear to tell me all you know,” hesitated the Christian, 
“for I shall not fear to hear it.” 

“Then you can guess the truth.” 

“Perhaps so. I should guess that the king meant to put me 
to death.” 

“ Charles of Leon, you have spoken the truth !’”” 

The Christian started, and a cold shudder ran through his 
frame ; but soon he became calm again. 

“‘ Mohammed had better count the cost ere he does that deed,” 
he said. 

“ He seldom stops for that,® returned Ben Abbas. “He has 
done things more fearful than such a deed would be.” 

The subject was dropped, and nothing more was said till the 
party arrived at Xejal. Here they found the messenger sitting 
at the door of the inn, with a big pandage about his head. He 
came out and shook his fist in Charles’s face, and Charles knocked 
him down. When he got upon his feet again he claimed redress 
of his injuries from Ben Abbas; but Ben Abbas only told him to 
mind his own: business, and not meddle with quiet prisoners. 
Then the good Mussulman swore terribly, and made use of some 
heavy threats, but as no one seemed inclined to take his part he 
moved back to his seat with an extra pain in his head. 

Ben Abbas remained long enough in Xejal to rest the horses, 
and then, having exchanged the messenger’s beast for one belong- 
ing to Selim, he started on. Little was said on the way, for 
Charles felt more and more depressed in spirits the nearer he 
came to his journey’s end. It was evident that Ben Abbas sym- 
pathized with him, though it was not in his power to aid him. 
He sympathized with him because he knew him to be a true and 
good knight, and because he had overcome the braggart alcalde. 

It was night when the party reached Granada, and the priseners 
were at once conveyed to the prison. A beam of joy lit up the 
countenance of Tarik as he saw the Christian returned, for his 
own life was saved. 

Charles and Pedro were both conveyed to one dungeon. It 
was one from which there were no means of escape, the light 
coming in by only one small hole, not over six inches square, at 
the top of the wall. They were both securely chained, in oppo- 
site corners of the dungeon, and their daggers were taken from 
them. 

“You abused my kindness, Christian,” said Tarik, after he 
had seen all secure. 

“ Hold,” exclaimed Charles. ‘ You may strike me, but do not 
tell me that.” / 

“TJ tell you but the truth. I was kind and indulgent, and you 
abused it.” 

“No, no. Look at yourself, Tarik. Suppose you were in a 
foreign prison, and under sentence of death from a remorseless 
tyrant. You have a mother at home—a gentle sister, and a 
brother; what would you do when some kind but unexpected 
chance threw open your dungeon door ?” 

“T would go out.” 

“So did I.” 

“ Well—I can forgive you; but you will be safe now.” 

“Hold, Tarik. Let me ask you one question. Is Abdalla in 
the prison 

“ Yes, and chained as securely as you are.” 

Charles would have asked more, but Tarik turned away. 
There were two doors to the dungeon—the inner one of iron and 
the outer one, which closed over its mate, being of riveted oak. 
These the jailor closed and bolted, and the prisoners were left in 
total darkness. 


“ We are in for it,” said Pedro, as he rattled his heavy irons. 
“Yes,” fell from the lips of the knight, in a heavy tone. 
“Where do you think we are ?”’ asked Pedro. 

“In a Moorish prison.” ; 

“ More than that,” said the esquire, with a strange meaning in 
his tone. “ Did you notice the place while the jailor was here 
with his light ?” 

“ Only that it was strong.” 

“T noticed more than that.” 

“ What?” uttered the knight earnestly, for the tone of Pedro 
was portentous, 

“Did you not see the floor of the dungeon ?” 

“T noticed another ring at the corner on my right.” 

“ So did I.” 

“It is for securing prisoners,” said Charles. 

“Not exactly,” returned Pedro. 

“ What theg?” 

“Tt affords a hold for lifting the stone to which it is affixed.” 

“Ab.” 

“ Yes; my master.” 

“ Your eyes are keen, Pedro.” 

“‘ That’s because I use them.” 

“Then what think you of the trap-door you discovered ?” 

“T think it is a prison-grave !” ~ 

“A what?” cried Charles. 

“ It is the place to which there is one entrance, but never a re- 
turn! The floor of our dungeon is covered with blood !” 

“Good God !” ejaculated the knight, whose chains shook with 
the emotion that moved him, “ what mean you ?” 

“ Simply that we are in the dungeon where those are put to 
death whom the king never wishes to see again.” 

“ Perhaps, Pedro, we were put here from necessity.” 

“Tt may be.” 

“ And yet there must be room enough in the prison without 
bringing us here.” 

“ That may be, too.” 

“ Pedro—perhaps we have come here to die!” 

“ That is more likely to be.” 

“God have mercy on us !” 


Amen!” 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE LOST RHYME. 


BY ELLEN LOUISE CHANDLER. 


The day went to sleep in the hollows, 
Where the winds were wandering by, 
A-kissing the lips of the posies, 
And blowing the silver-topped rye,— 
Till it shone like the billows of ocean, 
Where the gales of the starlight came down; 
And the shadows of cattle a-sleeping, 
Stretched over the meadows so brown. 


And there, ’neath the boughs of a willow, 
I sat down to weaving a rhyme, 
Like a bloom-couch beneath me a-crushing 
The blossoms of sweet-scented thyme ; 
But the moon and the stars smiled sweetly, 
And the night-birds sang love-songs to me, 
Till the hues of my fancies had faded, 
And I’d never a poem to see! 


+ > 


BENEVOLENCE AND HAPPINESS 

A life of passionate gratification is not to be compared with a 
life of active benevolence. God has so constituted_our nature, 
that a man cannot be happy unless he is, or thinks he is, a means 
of good. Judging from our own experience, we cannot conceive 
of picture of more unatterable wretchedness than is furnished by 
one who knows that he is wholly useless in the world. Give a 
man what you please, surround him with all the means of gratifi- 
cation, and yet let the conviction come home to him, clear and 
irresistible, that there is not a being in God’s universe a whit the 
better or happier for his existence ; let him feel that he is thus a 
blot upon, because a blank in, the universe, and the universe will 
not furnish a more unhappy being. Herein lies the solution of 
that, to many, inexplicable fact, that the schemes of mere selfish- 
ness, however wisely laid, however energetically and successfully 
prosecuted, never add to the joys, but always to the pains of those 
who originate and are engaged in them. It is not so with a man 
of opposite characteristics. ‘Take from him what you please, and 
ou do not take from him the elements of his joy, if you leave 
im to the conviction that in any way he is useful. If you con- 
tract the circle, and diminish the sphere of his influence, you de- 
tract from his means of doing good. And, as we cannot conceive 
of a more wretched being than one who feels himself to be a slave 
of an uncontrolled selfishness, so we cannot conceive of a happier 
being than a man of a truly benevolent heart, whose wishes de- 
scribe the circle and bound the sphere of his influence, and whose 
means are ample to give those wishes a full expression.—Rev. 


Erskine Mason. 


MARRIAGE. 

Leigh Hunt concludes an essay on marriage as follows: There 
is no one thing more lovely in this life, more full of the divinest 
courage, than when a young maiden from her past life, from her 
happy childhood, when she rambled over every field and moor 
around her home; when a mother anticipated her wants and 
soothed her little cares, when brothers and sisters grew from 
merry playmates to loving, trustful friends ; from Christmas gath- 
erings and romps, the summer festivals in bower or garden ; from 
the rooms sanctified by the death of relatives; from the secure 
backgrounds of her childhood, and girlhood, and maidenhood, 
looks out into the dark and unilluminated future, away from all 
that, and yet unterrified, undaunted, leans her fair cheek upon her 
lovers breast, and whispers, ‘‘ Dear heart! I cannot see, but [ 
believe, The past was beautifub, but the future I can trust—with 
thee!” 


——¢ 


Enjoy your own life without comparing it with that of 
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VIEW OF CINCINNATI, OHIO, FROM THE HILL BACK OF NEWPORT BARRACKS, 


THE QUEEN CITY OF THE WEST. 

The fine engraving, which we give above, of Cincinnati, was 
taken from the hill near Newport Barracks, and is certainly a very 
faithful one. The rise of Cincinnati has been so rapid, and its 
position is so commanding, that a slight glance at the annals of 
this “ Queen City of the West,” is desirable. The ground on 
which the city is built belonged to the Miami purchase, made of 
the United States, in 1787, by John Cleves Symmes, Esq., in be- 
half of himself and a company formed in New Jersey; and the 
deeds of all the in and out lots of the city were made in his name. 
Symmes’s purchase included all the territory between the Great 
and Little Miami rivers, to extend back so as to include 1,000,000 
of acres; but which was found, 
within the contemplated limits, to 
include only 600,000 acres. In 
1788, he went on to the purchase, 
for the of aiding in its set- 
located himself at 
North Bend, where he hoped to 
build up a city which should be- 
come, in time, what Cincinnati now 
is. Onthe 28th of December, 1788, 
Israel Ludlow, with about twenty 
other persons, landed on the north 
bank of Ohio River, opposite to the 
mouth of Licking River, and com- 
menced a settlement, erecting three 
or four log cabins, the first of which 
was built on Front, east of and near 
Main Street ; and in January, 1789, 
he proceeded to lay off the town. 
The whole site was then a dense 
forest, the lower table being covered 
with sycamore and sugar-maple 
trees; and the upper, or second 
table, with beech and oak trees. 
The streets were ron, and the cor- 
ners marked upon the trees. The 
city is supplied by water raised from 
the Ohio River by a steam engine 
of 40 horse power, and forced into 
two reservoirs on a hill of 700 feet 
distant. The reservoirs are elevat- 
ed 150 feet above low-water mark 
in the river, and 30 feet above the 
upper plane of the city. The larg- 
est reservoir is 103 feet by 50, and 
the smalier, 94 by 45 feet. The 
average depth of the whole is 12 
feet, and their capacity is 1,600,000 
gallons. The water is carried by 
cast-iron pipes under the bed of 
Deer Creek to the intersection of 
Broadway and Third Street, whence 
it is distributed through the princi- 
pal streets, in pipes of oak logs, 
with cast-ivon joints. The trade of 
Cincinnati embraces the country 
from the Ohio River to the lakes, 
north and south, and from the Sci- 
oto to the Wabash River, east and 
west. The Ohio River line in Ken- 
tucky, for fifty miles down, and up 
as far as the boundary between that 
State and Virginia, make their pur- 
chases here. Its manufactures are 
sent into the upper and lower Mis- 
sissippi country. Cincinnati is an 
extensive manufactuing place. Its 
natural destitution of water-power 
is extensively compensated at pre- 
sent by the employment of steam 
engines, and by the surplus water 
of the Miami canal, which affords 
3000 cubic feet per minute, equal to 

ing sixt irs of millsto 
cinnati was first chartered as a city 
in 1819. This charter has been re- 
peatedly altered and amended, and is 
the basis of its present government. 


Cincinnati exhibits the precocious character of our people in its 
true light; a town but yesterday, a city to-day, and a metropolis 
to-morrow! It is well termed the “ Queen City of the West.” It 
is already the centre of a vast internal commerce, by its canals, 
railroads, and the facilities of the Ohio River; and its course, as 
it regards its growth and prosperity, is steadily upward and on- 
ward. Its people are intelligent, hospitable, and industrious, and 
what more is there wanted to make this emporium the centre of 
business and commercial prosperity of the t “central West ?” 
In 1850, the population of this thriving city was 115,338. The 
artist has given us here a very accurate and interesting engraving 
of Cincinnati, and we commend it for its truthfulness. 


NEW ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 

The perseverance of the English government in the search for 
its lost officers—Sir John Franklin and his companions—is wor- 
thy of all praise. We give below a picture of one of her majes- 
ty’s vessels—the sloop Rattlesnake, titted out at Sheerness for the 
conveyance of provisions and stores to the Arctic regions, for the 
relief of the missing squadrons of Sir John Franklin and his brave 
companions. Having taken on board all her stores and supplies 
for her own crew for three years, exclusive of extra comforts for 
the ship’s company, she takes out 17,000 pounds of D. H 
and Co.’s preserved meats, soups, etc., 15,000 pounds of preserved 
vegetables, 2000 pounds of pickles, 3000 pounds of cranberries, 
1000 pounds of jullienne, and an 
abundant supply of other anti-scor- 
butics ; she also takes a large quan- 
tity of live stock and poultry for the 
comfort of the ship’s company. 
Captain Henry Trollope, and the 
officers generally, have paid especial 
attention to the fitting up of this 
vessel for the comfort of the entire 
ship’s company. As the preserva- 
tion and comfort of the officers and 
crews of the vessels engaged in the 
Arctic service depend upon the 
maintenance of an artificial temper- 
ature within the ships, the most effi- 
cient means have been provided for 
this purpose. The apparatus con- 
sists of a stove or cockle placed in 
the hold, to which fresh air is ad- 
mitted by a downcast funnel actin 
on the principle of a wind sail, 
whilst an arrangement of tubes con- 
veys the warm air to the officers’ 
berths and the fore parts of the 
main deck. Ventilation is secured 
by means of an upcast funnel, into 
which the smoke flue from the 
above is carried; thus varying the 
air within the funnel, and creatin 
an upward current for the vitiate 
air of the ’tween decks, which is 
found particularly useful when the 
ships are housed over fer their win- 
ter quarters in the ice. The power 
of the stove is equal to maintain a 
body of 2400 cubic feet of air at 52 
degrees Fahrenheit, when the exter- 
nal temperature is from 15 degrees 
to 20 degrees below zero. The 
ventilating arrangements are ade- 
quate to change the whole of this 


which affords a supply of about five 
feet per minute for each individual 
on board. The whole of the ships, 
which are now on active service 
including the expedition that sailed 
under the orders of Sir John Frank- 
lin, have been fitted with this appa- 
ratus, and its efficiency tested under 
very trying circumstances. Our 
own nation, in common with the 
English people, feel a deep interest 
in the welfare of Sir John Franklin 
and his brave compeers. The ex- 
pedition so soon to leave our own 
shores to prosecute the search for 
the intrepid navi , under com- 
mand of Lieut. Kane, has made the 
‘most close and far-sighted arrange- 
ments to ensure success gs al- 
though it may, “ogee > ques- 
ey wal ever find 
Sir John, they are expecting to be 
able to throw such light upon his 
probable course, as to satisfy the 
public mind in regard to his fate, 
as well as add some new facts to 
scientific discovery. 


body of air twice within an hour, | 
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THIBETAN 
We present herewith a fine 
the famous Thibetan 
sheep, lately imported into England 
from India. Moorcroft was the first 
traveller, we believe, who noticed 
the race of sheep inhabiting 
the Trans-himalayan district of La- 
dak. Subsequent observations hav- 
ing confirmed his opinion as to the 
ast tnd their flesh and wool, the 
ndia Company ined aflock 


been sent, r a short time, to 
the Gardens of the Zoological Soci- 
ety, London, previous to a thelr dis- 
tribution among the landed propri- 

etors whose ns are 
eo on by soil and climate for nat- 
izing this mountain variety in 
the British islands. They are said 
thrive well, and give promise of 

ae to their new situation. 
THE VAULTS OF 8ST. DENIS. 

The abbey church of St. Denis 
ranks amon fr oldest Christian re- 
ligious buildings in the kingdom of 
France. According to tradition, St. 
— or Dionysius, left Rome to 
reach the Gospel in the year 240. 
is mission, it is fs said, was eminent- 
a, successful, but he met with the 
of many "other Christians of the 
time in which he lived, and was be- 
headed by his persecutors. Hence- 
forth his name was registered in the 
Romish calendar, and he became 
the patron saint of France. Among 
those whom he had converted was a 
ious lady named Catulla, who hay- 
og, by a stratagem, obtained pos- 
session of his body, caused it to = 

buried in a field that was her pro: 
ty, and lay by the road-side. hen 


THIBETAN SHEEP, INHABITING THE TRANS-HIMALAYAN DISTRICT OF LADAK. 


Bref, father of Charlemagne, rebuilt 
the abbey on a much more extensive 
site; it was completed in 775. In 
1373 Charles V. built the ehapel as 
a burial place. Up to 1793, ab- 
bey of St. Denis de famed for its 
immense riches, and still continued 
to be the last receptacle of the mor- 
tal remains of the kings and queens 
of France. The needy revolution- 
ary g0 government was not long before 

id hands on the unknown con- 
tents of the abbey’s treasury, and a 
list was taken of its treasures.— 
Among these were many articles 


‘extremely valuable, on account of 


the precious metals of which the 
were formed, and the jewels wit 
which they were enriched. The first 
act of the national convention was 
but a prelude to the nearly utter de- 
struction of the royal abbey of St. 
Denis. On the 3ist of re & 1793, - 
it was decreed that the tombs and. 
mausoleums of the former kings of 
France, not only in the abbey of St. 
Denis, but elsewhere, should be de- 
molished ; a few friends of the fine 
arts, however, interposed, to save 
such monuments as appeared de- 
serving of a better fate. On the 
12th of October this decree was 
carried into effect. The first tomb 
opened was that of Marshal Tu- 
renne, and his remains were found 
in a high state of preservation ; 
luckily, they were the ashes of a 
hero, not a king, and they were figst 
carried to the Jardin des Plantes, 
and afterwards removed with great 
mp to the church of the Inva- 
Fides On opening the vault of the 
Bourbons, in the subterranean chap- 
els, the body of Henry IV., who 
died in 1610, was found in ” good 
preservation. They then opened 
that of King Dagobert, who died, as 
we have said, in 638. It was hol- 
lowed to receive the head, which was 


the persecutions of the Christians ceased in 313, she erected a whose burial notice is taken in French oe was Dagobert, an divided from the body. A wooden chest, about two feet long, 
n 


tomb over his remains; and subsequently a chapel was builton infant son of Chilperic, in the year 580 
the spot, while the fame of the saint attracted new and valuable _ founded the abbey of St. Denis, or at his death, in 638, he was 
offerings to his shrine; and in 496 the chapel was rebuilt, being buried under a magnificent monument erected in the church ; in 
much enlarged and improved. St. Denis is also famed as the 
burial-place of the kings and queens of France, from an ex- farther to celebrate the reign of this monarch, a statue was erected 
tremely early age in the history of that country, until the time of to his memory, seated on a throne with his two sons, Clovis and 
the revolution at the end of the last century. The first prince ef Sigebert, by his side. After the death of Dagobert, Pepin-le- 


| ll 
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613, Dagobert I. lined with lead, was discovered, which contained the bones of 
Dagobert and those of his queen, Nantilde ; they were enveloped 
in silk, and the bodies were separated from "each other by a parti- 
642, his wife, Nantilde, was placed in the tomb by his side. Still tion, which divided the chest. When all was ended, these re- 
mains of three dynasties were thrown into two trenches, sur- 
rounded by quicklime, and the grass now grows over the common 
grave of monarchs who had governed France for centuries. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE VAULTS UNDER THE ABBEY OHURCH OF ST. DENIS, FRANCE. 


SS. — 
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nereased by the birth of six lambs 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
THE DIM OLD WOODS. 


BY AMANDA M. DOUGLASS. 


O, the dim old woods, the pathless woods, 
Where the sunlight seldom gleams, 

And the blue sky never is shadowed in 
The hidden, dusky streams ; 

Where the solemn tone of the wintry wind 
Rings a grand, cathedral chime 

Througsk the depths of the leafiess forest trees, 
Gemmed by the sparkling rime ; 

Or, moaning like the restless sea, 
With its ceaseless ebb and flow, 

It ever holds a thought for me 
Of the days of long ago. 


I mind me of the one who left 
The fireside and home, 

When the springtide sun was shining bright, 
In the forest depths to roam. 

But when the breath of leaves and flowers, 
The light of summer’s smile, 

Had passed away, his rustling step 
Fell never there the while ; 

But the starry frost-work, bright and cold, 
Gleamed on the sleeper’s bed, — 

For the dim old woods, the pathless woods, 
Held then our cherished dead. 


4 > 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE LAMMER GEYER. 
A TALE OF THE BERNESE ALPS. 


BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 


I was a wanderer in that land of sublimest beauty, the region 
of the Bernese Alps. Weeks had grown into months during my 
sojourn among the hills, yet my eyes never could be satisfied with 
the marvels of contrasted loveliness and terror which presented 
themselves at every mile, nor were my limbs ever weary of scal- 
ing the wildest heights and penetrating the most secret gorges of 
the Alps. A good pedestrian naturally and by habit, aloof from 
the hackneyed line of cockney travel, independent for the most part 
of guides and cicerones, I rambled on, still on, with no fixed pur- 
pose beyond present pleasure, with no equipage beyond my 
Alpenstock, my knapsack, and my gray shepherd’s plaid, dining 
where the hour and the occasion found me, or if occasion failed, 
fasting till some small village hostelry, some wayside farm-house, 


or mountain peasant’s chalet, afforded the chance hospitality, 


never denied, of frugal fare and the night’s repose. It was a deli- 
cious day in the latter part of September, when the days are still 
sunny, soft and genial, though in those elevated districts the nights 
had already become frosty, and some of the tenderer trees in the 
valleys had begun to show the variegated tints of autumn, that I 
had been scrambling since an early hour of the morning along the 
lower spurs, a few miles above Grindelwald, of that most magni- 
ficent of all mountain groups, composed by the Witterhorn, the 
Scheideck, and the Faulhorn, the icy walls of which latter giant 
towered above my head, buttress above buttress, of inviolate 
white snow, into the dark cerulean sky. 

It was long past noon, when I found myself on the banks of a 
sparkling mountain torrent, bounding down through a vale of the 
most perfect verdure, overhung on all sides by huge gray crags, 
crowned with dark firs and feathery larches, and overlooking in 
its turn the beautiful valley of Dutschinnen, with its bright sister 
torrents, and the steep roofs and airy spire of Grindelwald, which 
lay below my feet, some eight or ten miles distant. 

Behind my back and above my head were the icy peaks of the 
Faulhorn ; on my left, stretched away the gigantic ridges of the 
Scheideck, towering up to the southeastward into the mighty pyr- 
amids of Witterhorn and Schreckhorn; while, right before my 
face, directly over the little church of Grindelwald, upsoared in 
solitary grandeur, blazing beneath the concentrated rays of the 
meridian sun, like a great cone of diamond, the gusty peak of 
Eigler. Around me all was solitude and silence, except the soft 
sigh of the mountain breeze, whispering among the pinetops with 
that peculiar music which it awakens in them alone, except the 
fresh, merry flash of the dancing streamlet, and the hum of the 
myriads of bees, which were revelling on all sides among the pur- 
ple heather-bells and the rich blooms of the abundant cistus. 


Half-tired with my prolonged clambering, I threw myself down 
to rest on the soft, emerald greensward, beside the margin of the 
noisy brook, bathed my face and hands in its grateful lymph, and 
had begun to meditate on the propriety of making my mid-day 
repast al fresco, on a crust of bread and a hard-boiled egg from 
my wallet, moistened by a sup of kirsch from the horn, which, 
mountain fashion, I had slung under my left shoulder. 

Just at this moment, however, the tinkling of goat-bells fell 
pleasantly on my ear, and not long afterward the more domestic 
baying of one of those large Alpine sheep-dogs, two or three of 
which are the almost indispensable companions of every herds- 
man, and inhabitants of every upland farm-house. Before I had 
yet made up my mind whether I should shift my quarters in search 
of such hospitality as the vicinity might offer, the shrill, peculiar 
cry with which the mountaineers are wont to converse at long dis- 
tances, among their crags and waterfalls, was heard clear and distinct 
above the roar of storms, and even above the thunders of the ava- 
lanche. The cry was uttered by a female voice, not evidently 
very distant from the spot on which I lay, and was answered after 
a pause of a very few seconds by a similar response from a dis- 
tance, seemingly up the mountain side. 


It needed no further solicitation to arouse me, for I had dwelt 
long enough among the Alps to recognize the meaning of that 
shrill, musical cry, quavering among the snow-peaks, and pealing 
through the valleys, as easily as I would the discordant braying 
of the tin dinner-horns of New England. Both sounds were iden- 
tical, summoners of the swineherd ploughman from his half-tilled 
stubble, or the free shepherd from his mountain pasture, to join 
the social meal, and in both lands in some sort bidding the chance 
wanderer, stranger though he be, to frugal, but unrestricted hos- 
pitality. So gathering up my knapsack and my wallet, flinging 
my plaid about my shoulders, and grasping my trusty Alpen- 
stock, I hurried up the glen, now on one side, now on the other 
of the gushing rivulet, which crossed it and recrossed it in many 
an arrowy shoot and glancing rapid, shot off at angles from the 
elbows of hard rock against which it dashed impetuous. 

A walk of ten minutes brought me to an angle in the glen, 
where it was narrowed by the protrusion of two great shoulders of 
the mountain, between which the stream leaped down over a pre- 
cipitous ledge of some eighteen or twenty feet, in one broad sheet 
of snowy foam. 

At first sight, it seemed that all access to the upper glen was 
barred by the rocky barrier over which the brook broke in foam, 
but a closer inspection discovered a rude path, midway between 
a staircase and a ladder, by which the inhabitants were wont to 
pass to and fro between their wild fastnesses and the more genial 
vales below. 

It did not require much effort for a practised foot to scale that 
brief ascent, moistened although it was, and slippery with the 
spray of the waterfall; and had it really been a difficult or perilous 
task, peril and difficulty had been well repaid by the view that 
presented itself so soon as the barrier was surmounted. 

The glen here expanded itself into a broad green lap or basin, 
through which the rivulet wandered more tranquilly, encircled by 
soft slopes covered with the richest greensward, or feathered by 
waving coppices of deciduous trees, all freshened and nourished 
into perennial verdure by scores of bright, silvery sources, which 
sent their tribute down in lines of liquid light through every hol- 
low, to swell the mountain brook. Above the waving underwood 
of oak and hazel and ever tremulous aspen, the rocks rose gray 
and broken, but decked in many places with shrubs and parasitic 


‘plants, growing greenly from their crevices to a height of three 


hundred feet, where they were crowned with the dense fir-wood, 
which clothed all that region of the mountains, below their inter- 
mediate zone of stern, herbless granite, and their summit of im- 
maculate snow. 

At the upper end of the basin, where it again contracted itself 
into a mere ravine, large enough only to admit the passage of the 
stream between precipitous cliffs, there stood, surrounded by a 
small orchard of apple trees, a pretty mountain farm-house, pic- 
turesque with the wide projecting eaves, carved wooden balconies 
and exterior staircases, peculiar to the rural architecture of Swit- 
zerland, and lending it so singular an aspect of romantic beauty. 


A flock of beautiful white goats were feeding everywhere on 
the slopes and amid the brushwood on the hill-sides, while a few 
had climbed higher in search of some aromatic herb, and sported 
fearlessly on heights among which the boldest cragsman would 
have deemed himself insecure. 

In the valley near the brook, cattle of a peculiar breed and of 
great beauty were pasturing, and nearer to the house, a prettily 
fenced garden, gay with such flowers as loved the brisk air of the 
uplands, showed both the hand of woman, and the easy indepen- 
dence of the owners of the land, able to spare a few thoughts from 
the wants of the present, and to bestow a few cares on those arti- 
ficial ornaments, which foreshadow something of intellect and re- 
finemc nt in those who may not be content without them. 


Beyond the farmhouse, the narrow ravine stretched away far 
aloof, as it seemed, in almost interminable perrpective, mounting 
higher and higher yet among the loftiest pinnacles of the hills, 
showing here and there cataracts of several hundred feet in fall, 
and traversed at intervals by dizzy bridges, sometimes no more 
than single trunks of pine trees without barrier or breastwork, at 
an altitude which, even in imagination, madé me tremble. 

As I entered the little valley, the figure of a man was seen in 
relief against the brilliant whiteness of the snowy mountain top, 
which formed his background, crossing one of these perilous 
bridges, at a height of at least three hundred feet above the tor- 
rent’s bed, and his eagle eye discovering me on the instant in the 
pasture, he waved a gesture of welcome, and again uttered the 
loud yoodling cry, which I had heard before, and which now sum- 
moned from the chalet the mistress of the farm on hospitable 
cares intent, accompanied by a merry train of attendant maid- 
ens. Before five minutes had elapsed, I was installed by the side 
of the woodfire which the sharpness of the mountain air rendered 
agreeable, a welcome guest, while the board was heaping with 
rustic dainties for the mid-day meal; and during the brief bustle 
of preparation, 1 was at liberty to look about me, and take an 
observation of my fair hostess and her surroundings. 

And in her case, fair was no term of empty parlance, for she 
was indeed very young and very pretty, evidently a bride in her 
first year of wedlock. She was blue-eyed and light-haired, with 
an innocent, sweet, artless face, kindled with all the brilliancy of 
her mountain complexion, a brow of milk and a cheek of roses ; 
but across that smooth and gentle brow there was visible, scarcely 
yet well healed, for it still wore a slight reddish hue, a long scar 
like that of a sword-cut, could it have been imagined that so gen- 
tle and delicate a being should have been exposed to so rude an 
accident. The companions of this youthful mistress of the place 
were all young girls, younger than herself, one of whom in fact, 
with whom I became the first acquainted, a mere toddling prattler 
of three years. She was already seated on my knees, prattling 


merrily, and playing with the charms and trinkets which hung 
from my watch-chain, when the peasant whom I had seen ata 
distance, on the mountain bridge, made his appearance, a fine, 
active, well-clad mountaineer, of some six or eight-and-twenty 
years, who greeted me with genuine upland hospitality, and intro- 
duced me in due form to his little wife, Adeline, and her sisters 
Suzette, and Marie Jeanne, and la petite Louison, who had already 
advanced far into a serious flirtation, rather, I believe with my 
gewgaws than with my person; and I spoke their language well 
enough to chatter away undaunted, so we soon became, if not 
exactly friends, on the most familiar footing. 

A petite verre of admirable kirsch served as a capital prepara- 
tion for a delicious mountain dinner, at which were produced all 
the delicacies which the Alps afford. Exquisite trout from the 
mountain brook, steaks of roebuck from the hill, butter surpass- 
ing that which Jael served to Sisera, though in a wooden bowl 
in lieu of a lordly dish, cheese from the pastures of Gruyere, 
fresh strawberries from the hills, with good sound wine of domes- 
tic growth, furnished forth a meal which needed not a hunter’s 
appetite to savor it. 

When our repast was ended, we lighted our pipes, and gather- 
ing around the hearth, fell into natural converse on mountain life, 
with its sports and pastimes; we talked of the rifle—a ponderous 
specimen hanging above the mantel-piece furnishing forth the 
topic—of the gentle mountain antelope, the soft-eyed chamois— 
and of the obscene mountain vulture, the cruel Lammer Geyer, 
the thought of which was suggested likewise by the beak and tal- 
ons of the largest I had ever seen, suspended as a trophy beside 
the powder horn and hunting-knife of mine host. 

Sone casual remark of mine concerning this trophy, which 
called forth a blush on the brow of the fair wife and a half embar- 
rassed smile on the lip of the mountaineer, showed me that I had 
casually strack on something whereby there hung a tale, which a 
little badinage at length elicited, though the narrator protested 
that it was a small matter, and not worth telling; yet, he added, 
as it had won him a pretty wife, and as strangers loved to hear of 
the wild mountain incidents, he did not grudge to tell it. So 
after lighting a fresh pipe, and tossing off another modicum of 
kirsch, he proceeded to relate, how, a fine April morning of that 
very year, Adeline, who was then on a visit to his old mother, 
now at the Grindelwald, had set out to walk across the hills to a 
neighboring chalet, taking little Louison to accompany her, while 
he himself set out on a chamois hunt among the summits of the 
Faulhorn. 

Fortunately, before noon the mists closed in so thickly on the 
mountain, that he gave up the chase; and,* foreseeing a cold 
storm among the hills, hurried down, if possible to anticipate it, 
and convey Adeline safely home before it should burst forth 
among the hills. 

It was too late, however, to anticipate the storm, though not, 
he said, “thank Heaven !” to avert worse peril. The girl’s way 
lay across the very bridge by which I had seen him cross that 
awful gorge, and just as she was in the act of crossing it, with the 
infant Louison in her arms, the storm burst around, upon her, in 
all its fury—hail, rain and wind, and blazing lightning, and thun- 
ders that made the very hills reel and shudder. 

At about’'a quarter of a mile’s distance, he saw the terrible 
storm break, and descried the slender form of his betrothed dar- 
ling, painfully and feebly, yet undauntedly, tottering across the 
slippery pine log, with her infant sister clasped to her undaunted 
heart. He hardly hoped to see her win her way safely across that 
dizzy bridge, and his eyes dazzled and his senses reeled as he 
gazed on her. 

What then must have been his terror, when just as she neared 
the verge, where she would be in safety, amid the dazzling flashes, 
the howling tempest and the pelting hail, he saw the vast wings 
and the arrowy swoop of the dread Lammer Geyer, the condor of 
the Alps, whirling down from the depths of air upon that feeble girl. 


For an instant, even as he rushed over cliff and crag, shouting 
defiance, he thought all was lost. One instant, the great gray 
pinions veiled her from his sight, the huge talons seemed to 
grasp her. But with a shrill cry, she shook her kerchief at the 
savage bird, staggered two paces forward and fell headlong—but 
fell safe on the brink of the abyss. The vulture soared to swoop 
again, but ere he swooped, the true Swiss bullet found his vitals. 

His talons had left a deep wound on the fair bride’s brow, but 
her gentle courage had wounded yet more deeply the tender heart 
of her preserver ; and both wounds were soon healed, and nearly 
by the same process. 


BEAUTY OF THE FEMALE CHARACTER. 


There is a spell in woman. No man, not utterly degraded, ° 
can listen without delight to the accents of a guileless heart. 
Beauty, too, has a natural power over the mind; and it is right 
that this should be. All that overcomes selfishness, the besetting 
sin of the world, is an instrument of good. Beauty is but melody 
of a higher kind; and both alike soften the troubled and hard 
nature of man. Even if we looked on lovely woman but as a 
rose, an exquisite production of the summer hours of life, it would 
be idle to deny her making even those summer hours sweeter. 
But as the companion of the mind, as the very model of friend- 
ship that no chance can shake, as the pleasant sharer of the heart, 
the being to whom man returns after the tumult of the day, like 
the worshipper to a secret shrine, to revive his noble tastes and 
virtues at a source pure from the evil of the external world, and 
glowing with a perpetual light of sanctity and love; where shall 
we find her equal? or what must be our feeling toward the Dis- 
poser of earth and all that it inhabits, but of admiration and 
gratitude 'to ‘that disposal, which combines our highest happiness 
with our purest virtue *—Croly’s Salathial. 
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.+.. Experience has convinced me that there is a thousand 
ness, wisdom and love in the world’ than men 
(a Swiss poet). 


times more 


imagine.— 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE OLD LANE, 


BY ELLEN ALICE MORIARTY. 


Down the dim old lane we wandered— 
One I loved and [— 

Through the leafy interlacing 
Smiled the summer sky ; 

And where some stray sunbeam quivered 
Through the green retreat, 

Seemed it like a golden river 
Flowing at our feet. 


There the young birds to each other 
Loud and clearly sang, 

And the music they were warbling 
Through the wildwoods rang ; 

While the leaves, with trembling motion, 
Fluttered on the air, 

Showering down the fragrant blossoms 
Round us everywhere. 


“Tf this seemeth such fair beauty,” 
Whispered she to me, 

“ What, when death unseals our vision, 
Must yon heaven be ?”’ 

And with upraised hand she pointed 
Where the holy blue, 

Mid the foliage’s clasping, 
Faintly glimmered through. 


When the glory of the forest 
Faded from our view, 

She, whose soul impatient waited, 
Heaven’s glory knew. 

Now with weary feet I wander 
Through the dim old lane, 

But the gladness of the past time 
Cometh not again. 
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[Translated from the French for Gleason's Pictorial.] 


RUSSIA AND THE RUSSIANS.—No. 2. 


BY MISS ANNE T. WILBUR. 


ST. PETERSBURG IN WINTER. 


Ir is on the Perspective of Newsky that the grand bazaar or 
Russian Gostinoi-door is situated, a vast Asiatic market, which 
might remind one of Bagdad or Bassora, but for the severity of 
the weather at this season. It is an immense building of square 
form, enclosing a court and warehouses not less vast. Its four 
sides are bordered by an arched gallery, low and heavy. This 
bazaar is divided by lines or compartments devoted to the differ- 
eat species of merchandize. Here are sold cloths—here, porce- 
lains—here, fancy articles, carpets, arms, paper, etc. All these 
articles are of national manufacture, so they are sold at prices 
very much less than the same articles imported from the west. 
This does not prevent the Russian merchant from swearing to you 
that his merchandize is foreign, and from demanding three or four 
times its value. 

Each merchant stands before the door of his shop, a clerk faces 
him, and these two men, wrapped in furs and with their feet en- 
cased in felt boots, address to the passers-by the most winning in- 
vitations ; “‘Condescend to buy of me English cloths, Lyonese 
silks, Paris ribbons, Swedish gloves, Indian foulards,” etc. 

Now, I have said that all the articles sold at Gostinoi-door are 
of native production, and therefore the merchants cannot impose 
upon any one. 

I was one day traversing the Tartar quarter with a friend; it is 
the department of dressing-gowns, an article of which they have 
reserved the monopoly. My companion, deaféned by the clamor 
of an old Kalmuk merchant, entered his shop. A mountain of 
dressing-gowns was laid before him. He chose one of raw Per- 
sian silk, perfectly imitated at Moscow. It was well made, and 
lined with a cotton fabric of grotesque design. 

“ How much is this dressing-gown ?” said he to the Tartar. 

Then the latter began to eulogize his merchandize. 

“ You are a good judge, on my word, sir; of all these dressing- 
gowns, you have chosen the richest and most elegant. Three 
princes have bought of me simila® ones, and yesterday two gen- 
erals wanted this.” 

“It is possible, but I asked the price,” repeated my companion. 

“ Sir, I swear to you on the faith of a Tartar, that it will wear 
forever; it is of a material which will bear everything, and with 
that softness—” 

“ The price, if you please.” 

“ You will believe me when I tell you ghat his excellency the 
governor of Voroneje has ordered half a dozen like it?” 

“I wish to know the price.” 

“In a moment, sir; only I ought to observe that you will not 
find at any other place a dressing-gown made of such material as 
this, which comes directly from Erzeroum, a genuine manufacture 
of Erzeroum, sir; take the trouble to look at it; see this tissue, 
this firmness, this delicacy, and then these colors, this shading, 
this velvety,—it is proof against the sun, sir.” 

“If it is proof against the cold I shall be satisfied; but will it 
please you to tell me what it is worth ?” 

“T will, sir, I will; meanwhile my duty is to tell you again that 
an aid-de-camp of the emperor—” 

My companion, exasperated, made a movement to go. 

“ Wait a moment, sir. If this stuff was a Moscow imitation—” 

“ Again?” 

“TI could sell you the dressing-gown for ninety roubles ; but be- 


ing of Erzeroum silk, two hundred roubles would not be too 
much, and yet I will make a sacrifice for you sir,—one hundred 
and fifty roubles.” 

“You are mad !” said the buyer, hastily; “say rather that you 
do not wish to sell it!” 

And he resolutely took the way to the door. 

“Come, do not be angry, noble sir; one hundred and fifty 
roubles is the price it is worth, and which the governor of 
Tamboff—” 

“T thought it was the governor of Voroneje.” 

“Dii I say Voroneje? Yes, indeed, it was the governor of 
Voroneje who took the mate to it; well, he paid one hundred and 
fifty roubles, and to you it shall be one hundred and twenty-five.” 

“Let me go,” said my companion; “you see this gentleman 
begins to be impatient.” 

“Hold!” said the merchant, seizing the dressing-gown; “ you 
may have it for one hundred roubles and done with it.” 

“Let me go! Must I repeat it?” 

-“ Name your own price then, your excellency.” 

“T will not name a price after so extravagant a demand.” 

“You are severe, sir. If I let you have it for seventy-five 
roubles ?” 

“ That is too much.” 

“Too much?” said the Tartar, affecting an air of surprise. 
“ Well, let it be fifty roubles, but not a copec less.” 

“T looked at my companion ; he was impassible. 

“ You mean twenty roubles,” said he to the merchant, who ut- 
tered loud exclamations. 

“Twenty roubles!" my noble lord; twenty roubles! you are 
jesting, undoubtedly. Twenty roubles !—but, by Allah, the lin- 
ing is worth more than that. What! twenty roubles for a robe- 
de-chambie which the governor of Nijni—” 

“ Ah! it is the governor of Nijni, now!” 

“Of Nijni or of Simbirsk,—you have disturbed my memory, 
sir. You said thirty roubles, call it forty, and say no more 
about it.” 

“T have said twenty ; I will take it for that, or not at all.” 

And this time we left the shop. We had not taken ten steps, 
when the Tartar was at our peels. 

“ Excellency,” said he, with a pitiful air, “take it. I must 
make some sacrifice on it; but this is enormous; two or three 
more such and I shall be ruined.” 

“T have paid twice its value,” whispered my companion to me. 

While luxurious equipages stop on the other side of the Per- 
spective, at the doors of foreign warehouses, and the Muscovite 
princesses, followed by their grand lacqueys, are examining the 
rich stuffs of France or England, modest sleighs are stationed be- 
fore the gallery of Gostinoi-door, where the wives of clerks, and 
the young girls of the middle classes, come to buy articles of the 
toilet from the manufacturers of Moscow, and at a price more 
suited to their moderate fortunes. 


This is also a sort of rendezvous for the young men of the same 
class, who come beneath these low arches to catch a look or ex- 
change a sign while the attention of the mother is diverted, and 
thus act the preface of a romance, which rarely fails of a conclu- 
sion such as the rules of romances require. 

An important personage, whom it would be impossible to pass 
over in silence in a description of Gostinoi-door, is the travelling 
restaurateur of the place. As the merchants could not prepare 
their food in the interior of the bazaar, where they are strictly pro- 
hibited from having any fire,* and they cannot leave their busi- 
ness to go home, they need to have food always prepared to their 
taste for their daily meals. This is abundantly afforded by the 
restaurateur in question. 

Clad in a sheepskin coat, fastened around the waist by a girdle 
of leather, he perambulates the long gallery, laden with a flat 
basket, which he carries horizontally before him, bending back as 
he walks. In this may be found ample provision of hard eggs, of 
caviare, little silver fishes, something like our sardines, and which 
are called siguis; there is also cheese, and a kind of coarse pas- 
try; cakes known under the general name of piroguis, some gar- 
nished with meats, others with a mixture of eggs and hashed cab- 
bage, a kind of dish of which the Russian people are very fond. 
There also may be found bowlkis, little round loaves, very white, 
of which some, cut open in the middle, contain caviare, herrings, 
hashed cabbage, etc. 

Behind the restaurateur, who stops before each shop in succes- 
sion, marches the vender of tea, with his fountain wrapped in 
cloth, to preserve the heat of the infusion, and glasses ranged in 
a circle around his waist, like a cocoa-merchant ; for the genuine 
Russian, a great amateur of tea, would not use a cup; he drinks 
the aromatie beverage only from “a glass, which is not very con- 
venient, if it be hot. But the merchant of the Gostinoi-door 
finds in this a double advantage. This boiliny tea, which he sips 
slowly, biting at a lump of sugar after each swallow, warms at 
once his stomach and his hand. It is really curious to see him 
holding his glass with the ends of his fingers, turning it with sin- 
gular rapidity not to burn them, and from time to time putting 
it to his lips with the satisfaction of an habitual gourmand. 

It is rarely that the merchant of Gostinoi-door expends more 
than ten cents for his daily food, and that without imposing upon 
himself any privation—for the Russian is naturally temperate. 
It may be affirmed, without exaggeration, that the phalanxes of 
workmen, employed in the great public works, are nourished like 


* In 1752, the Gostinoi-door, then of wood and situated on the first canal, 
was entirely consumed by fire. The Empress Elizabeth caused it to be rebuilt 
as it is at present, that is to say of stone with arched roof, and in such a man- 
ner as to render a new conflagration impossible. Nevertheless, to avoid even 
the shadow of danger, it was decreed that neither fire nor light should be ad- 


mitted into the building. 


those who formerly built the great tombs of the Pharaohs. A 
fresh cucumber, with salt, and a morsel of rye bread, the whole 
washed down with some glasses of kwas —a liquor made of rye 
bread fermented ; this is their nourishment during summer. In 
winter the cucumber is salted ; sometimes it is replaced by dried 
chestnuts or broiled siguis, and always the kwas for drink. Let 
us add, that these men are vigorous, perfectly healthy, and have 
all admirable teeth. 

Formerly the shops of the Russian bazaar were damp, gloomy 
and filthy. Their doors, lined with iron, being open, they were 
exposed to all the rigor of the exterior air. By degrees modern 
comfort and elegance have penetrated them. Behind these iron 
doors, with huge padlocks and monstrous bolts, some have adopt- 
ed fronts of Indian wood, with large panes. The interior has 
grown at the expense of the back shop ; but nothing prevents the 
merchant from remaining sentinel without to watch for custom 
and entice the passers-by. 

The stranger is astonished at these multiplied invitations which 
assail him at every step, and in which his ear catches only a 
series of hisses, which might be described by the strongly accen-* 
tuated pronunciation of the letter s, repeated od infinitum; so 
that you are ready to ask whether the Russian language must not 
be derived in a direct line from that of the lark and the mocking- 
bird. 

It was a long time before I could obtain the explanation of this 
ornithological pronunciation. This is what I have learned :— 
The letter s is, in Russian, a sign, an abridged expression of 
politeness ; it takes the place of soudar (lord), of which it is, so to 
speak, a contraction ; soudar for the masculine, and soudarira for 
the feminine. So gospodin is equivalent to gospodin soudar. 

Modern civilization has, as we have said, begun to make irrup- 
tions in the Gostinoi-door. Each day its tendency is to efface 
some trait of its national character. The merchants, for example, 
still wear in winter the long pelisse of fox-skin, or yenotte ; but 
most of them have substituted for the high Tartar cap the odious 
felt hat, or citizen cap. During summer they wear the great coat, 
long and floating like a gown; but it is evident that a single 
stroke of the scissors would transform it into a French paletot, or 
frock-coat. 

Let us add, that, for some time past, there has been opposite the 
old Muscovite bazaar one of those elegant covered and glazed 
alleys, ornamented with all the luxury of Parisian display, so 
that one might think the Passage des Panoramas transported to 
St. Petersburg. How are national customs to be preserved in 
presence of these bold innovations? But if exterior forms are 
modified, the ground-work is still the same, for which we sincerely 
congratulate the Russians. 

THE CUNNING THRUSH. 

There is much more intellect in birds than people suppose. An 
instance of this occurred the other day at a slate quarry belonging 
to a friend, from whom we have the narrative. A thrush, not 
aware of the expansive properties of gunpowder, thought proper 
to build her nest on a ridge of the quarry, in the very centre of 
which they were constantly blasting the rock. At first, she was 
very much discomposed by the fragments flying in all directions, 
but still she would not quit her chosen locality. She soon observed 
that a bell rang whenever a train was about to be fired, and that, 
at the notice, the workmen retired to safe positions. In a few 
days, when she heard the bell, she quitted her exposed situation, 
and flew down to where the workmen sheltered themselves—drop- 
ping close to their feet. There she would remain until the explo- 
sion had taken place, and then return to her nest. The workmen 
observed this—narrated it to their employers, and it was also told 
to visitors who came to view the quarry. The visitors naturally 
expressed a wish to witness so curious’ a specimen of intellect; 
but as the rock could not be always blasted when visitors came, 
the bell was rung instead, and for a few times answered the same 
purpose. The thrush flew down close to where they stood, but 
she perceived that she was trifled with, and it interfered with the 
process of incubation ; the consequence was, that afterward, when 
the bell rung, she would peep over the ledge to ascertain if the 


workmen did retreat, and if they did not, she would remain where 
she was.—London Literary Journal. 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

During the two hundred and thirteen years of this institution’s 
existence, eighteen presidents have ruled over it—eleven years 
and a few months being the average duration of a president’s 
sway. The names of the presidents, and the duration of their 
occupancy of the chair, are as follows:—Henry Dunster, about 
fourteen years ; Charles Chauncey, eighteen years ; Leonard Hoar, 
three years; Urianus Oakes, seven years; John Rogers, three 
years; Increase Mather, sixteen years; Samuel Willard, six 
years; John Leverett, eighteen years; Benjamin Wadsworth, 
twelve years ; Edward Holyoke, thirty-three years ; Samuel Locke, 
four years; Samuel Langdon, seven years; Joseph Willard, five 
years; Samuel Webber, four years; John T. Kirkland, nineteen 
years; Josiah Quincy, seventeen years; Edward Everett, four 
years ; Jared Sparks, four years. r. Sparks will soon be suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Walker, who will be the nineteenth president. 
There seems to be something uncomfortable in the presidential 
chair of Harvard, since most of its incumbent’ have been in haste 
to vacate it. It is, also, worthy of remark that most of the names 
just written, famous as they were in their day, have passed utterly 
out of general remembrance.—H/ome Journal. 
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THE ZEUGLODON. 

We had the pleasure yesterday of witnessing thethuge skeleton 
of this monstrous snimnel—talling its vast length along for fully 
one hundred feet, and at the same time, of listening to a learned 
and interesting account of its discovery from the lips of Professor 
Koch. The Zeuglodon must have been equal in size to ten or 
twelve of the largest crocodiles that during the present period 
repose in the mud of the upper Nile. It was an amphibious 
animal, exceedingly voracious, armed with a tail capable of crush- 


ing an elephant at a blow, and with immense strength of jaw. 


From the geological stratum in which the bones were found, the 
Zeuglodon must have lived anterior to the epoch of human exist- 
ence. Dr. Koch obtained this magnificent skeleton in Washing- 
ton county, Alabama. A large portion of the territory of that 


State embeds the fossilized remains of antedeluvian reptiles and 
other creatures.—New Orleans Bee. 
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ALTIMORE,—the third city in 
point of population in the United 
States, is situated on the Patapsco 
River, 14 miles from its mouth, 100 
miles from Philadelphia, and 40 
from Washington. Its latitude is 
39 deg. 17 min. north, and longitude 
76 deg. 37 min. west. The popula- 
tion in June, 1850, was 141,440 
whites, 24,668 free negroes, and 
2946 slaves—total 169,054, showing 
an increase in ten years of 66,541. 
The city is built on quite uneven 
ground, which gives an advantage in 
relation to cleanliness, and it pre- 
sents to the eye of an observer from 
the opposite side of the harbor an 
imposing appearance. The view 
ARMISTEAD MONUMENT. which we give is taken from Federal 

Hitl, an eminence on the south side 
of the northwest branch of the Patapsco, a fine stream navigable 
for vessels 14 miles, to Falls Point, and gives a general idea of 
the appearance of the city from the river. Commencing on the 
left of the picture, No. 1, the gothic spire is that of the Presbyte- 
rian Church ; 2, the large building just beneath, is the State To- 


bacco Warehouse ; 8, Eutaw House, a fine first class hotel; 4, 
the new Catholic Church ; 5, the building with two spires and a 
dome is the Catholic Cathedral; 6, St. Paul’s, Episcopalian ; 7, 
Presbyterian Church; 8, Court House; 9, Barnum’s Hotel, just 
in front of the Court House; 10, the Sun Building; 11, the 
Washington Monument; 12, Calvert Station, of the Baltimore 
and Susquehanna Railroad ; 13, Christ Church—this steeple con- 
tains a splendid chime of bells; 14, the Exchange; and 15, the 
Shot Tower at the corner of Fayette 
and Front streets.—Baltimore has 
been called the Monumental City 
from the two splendid monuments 
which it contains. The Washington 
Monument—of which we present a 
very correct view, taken from the 
corner of Charles and Centre streets 
— is situated upon high ground, 100 
feet above tide water, near the centre 
of the city, and surrounded by some 
of the mansions of the more wealthy 
citizens. On each of the four sides, 
a park, similar to the one shown in 
the engraving, is laid out and neatly 
fenced, thus affording a eommand- 
ing view of the noble structure from 


the four cardinal points of the 
compass. The base of the 


monument is 50 feet square 
and 20 feet high. From this 
j rises a plain doric column, 
ea one hundred and seventy-six 


feet six inches high, on which 
statue of 


BATTLE MONUMENT, BALTIMORE. 


Causici, sixteen 


model of which may be seen in the basement. It represents the 
chief in the crowning act of his life—his resignation of his com- 
mission at Annapolis, in December, 1783—and cost $9000. The 
monument is built entirely of white marble, and a flight of 228 
steps on the interior of the column carries the visitor to the top, 
from whence he gets a magnificent view of the surrounding coun 
try. The ground was given by the late Col. John Eager How 
ard, Governor of the State, and the “Hero of the Cowpens,” 


WASHINGTON MONYMENT, BALTIMORE. 


and the monument was erected by the State of Maryland, the 
corner stone being laid on the 4th of July, 1815, with imposing 
ceremonies. The inscriptions are as follows. Over each of the . 
four doors of entrance: ‘‘To George Washington, by the State of 
Maryland.” On the north front: “‘ Commander-in-chief of the 
American Armies, 15th June, 1775. Commission resigned at 
Annapolis, 23d December, 1783.” South front: “ President of 
the United States, 4th March, 1789.’ Returned to Mount Vernon 
4th March, 1797.” East front: “Born February 22d, 1782. Died 
14th December, 1799.” West front: “Trenton, 25th Decem! 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


MECHANICS INSTITUTE, BALTIMORE. 


1776. Yorktown, 19th October, 1781.” A keeper is always 
ready at hand, and for a small fee, supplies visitors with a lan- 
tern, by the aid of which to grope his way to the top of the monu- 
ment.—“‘ The Battle Monument,” as it is called, in Monument 
Square, erected to commemorate the battle of North Point, and the 
bombardment of Fort McHenry, on the 13th and 14th of Septem- 
ber, 1814, is a beautiful specimen of art, one of which the Balti- 
moreans are justly proud. Occu- 
pying as it does, a commanding po- 
tition in the centre of the city, and 
immediately opposite to Barnum’s 
Hotel, one of the best, by the way, 
in the United States, it is a subject 
of great attraction and interest to 
every citizen and stranger, and com- 
memorating one of the most inter- 
esting incidents in our last war with 
England, it must be highly prized by 
all who feel any interest in their 
country’s history. It is built entire- 
ly of white marble, under the super- 
vision of Maximilian Godefroy, by 
whom it was planned. It rests up- 
on a square terrace, 40 feet square 
and 4 feet high. From this rises a 
rusticated basement in the Egyptian 
style, composed of eighteen layers 
of stones, indicating the number of 
States at the period of the battle. 
On the four sides of this are false 
doors approached by three steps, irt- 
dicating the number of years the Son 
warcontinued. Above this base is a 
cornice, ornamented with a winged WSs AK 
globe emblematical of the flight of 
time, and on the four corners are 
beantifally executed griffins. The 
shaft represents an enormous Roman 
fasces, bound together with fillets, 
representing union. On the fillets 
are the names of those brave men 
who lost their lives in the contest, 
and around the upper portion—be- 
tween wreaths of cypress and lau- 
rel, indicative of glory and grief— 
are the names of the officers who 
fell on that occasion. On the lower 
portion of the shaft are two pieces 
of sculpture in low relief, represent- 
ing the battle at North Point between 
the British under General Ross, and 
the Americans under Gen. Striker, 
and the bombardment of Fort Mc- 
Henry by the British fleet. The 
whole is surmounted by a figure 
representing the city of Baltimore. 
She has a mural crown upon her 
head, emblematic of cities. In her 
left hand she holds an ancient helm 
orrudder, indicative of commerce, 
while her right is raised, and in it is 
alaurel wreath. Her head is grace- 
fully thrown forward, looking to- 


building of the Mechan- 
ics Institute, on Balti- 
more street, is one of 
the handsomest sstruc- 
tures in Baltimore. It 
was erected by the ““Ma- 
ryland Institute for the 


CALVERT RAILROAD STATION, BALTIMORE. 


Promotion of the Mechanic Arts,” 


partly by joint stock subscription, - 


and partly by an appropriation of 
$15,000 made by the city. The 
building is 355 feet long by 60 
feet in width. The main hall, 
which is devoted to the annual 
exhibitions of the Institute, is 260 
feet i by 60 feet wide. It is the 
largest building ever as yet erected 
in this country for the advance- 
ment of the mechanic arts. The 
main hall, it is estimated, will hold 
six thousand persons. Our initial 
letter represents the monument 
to Col. Armistead, the gallant de- 
fender of Fort McHenry duri..g the 
bombardment by the British, Sept. 
13, 1814. He died April 25, 1818, 
aged 39 years. 


wards the field of the battle. On her 
right is an le, and on the left 
a shell. The height of the base- 
ment is 20 feet, that of the shaft 18 
feet, while the figure is 7 1-2 feet 
high. . The whole height from the 
— to the summit is 52 1-2 feet. 
e inscriptions beneath the sculp- 
tures are as follows:—North Side— 
“Battle of North Point, 12th of 
September, A. D., 1814; and of the 
Independence of the United States 
the thirty-ninth.” South Side— 
“ Bombardment of Fort McHenry, > 
13th September, A. D., 1814; and : es 
of the Independence of the United ; 
States the thirty-ninth.” Fora back | 
ground to this picture, we have Bar- ii] | 
num’s City Hotel, which has a = == 
world-wide reputation, and needs ~~ 

no eulogium from us. 
just below the 


On Calvert street, 
“ Monument,” is the dsome ter- 


minus of the Baltimore and Sus- 


quehanna Railroad, called “‘ Calvert 

station.” This has a handsome — . _5=— 
free-stone front, and is worthy of ~~ === 
attention from its sizeandel- —— 


t main struc- = 


42 ite columns, 
was about $45,000 The beautiful 


CHRIST CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA. 
The view we give below is a truthful delineation of this vener- 


able fabric. 


In point of antiquity and historical interest, no edi- 


fice on this continent merits more attention than the church here 
correctly represented. Christ Church is located in Second street 
of that city. Its lofty steeple towers amid the stores and count- 
ing-rooms of trade—in this particular very similar to Trinity 
Church, New York—the site of each when located being out of 
town as it were; but the growth of the cities has since pushed 
private residences miles beyond, and commerce has surrounded 
each with the toil and bustle of its nature. This church was or- 
ganized under the auspices of the Rev. Mr. Clayton, in 1695. 
The congregation worshipped at first in a more primitive struc- 
ture, which gave place In 1727 to the present ornamented build- 
ing—not completed until 1753, in which year the steeple was ele- 
vated. The steeple contains a chime of eight bells, purchased in 
England. They were brought to Philadelphia in ship Matilda, 
Captain Budden, freight free ; and in compliment to his gener- 
osity, as often as he arrived in subsequent years, they rang forth 


a merry peal of welcome. 


“These bells,” says Watson, in his 
Annals of Philadelphia, “heavy as 
they were in the mounting, had to 
be taken down in the year 1777, by 
the Commissary General of milita- 
ry stores, to keep them from falling 
into the hands of the British for 
military purposes; they were again 
returned and hung after the evacu- 
ation of the city.” Tradition says 
that they were sunk in the Dela- 
ware river. In this church Wash- 
ington and Franklin and their fam- 
ilies worshipped. It was while 
Washington was President, and the 
seat of government was at Phila- 
delphia. “On Sunday mornings, 
at the gate of Christ Church,” says 
Watson, “the appearance of Gen. 
Washington’s coach, awaiting the 
breaking up of services, never failed 
in drawing a crowd of persons, eager 
when he came forth, for another 
view of this nobleman of nature. The 
indistinct sounds of the concluding 
voluntary upon the organ within 
were no sooner heard, than the press 
became formidable, considering the 
place and the day. Washington 
was to be known at once. His no- 
ble height and commanding air, his 
person enveloped, in what was not 
very common in those days, a rich 
blue Spanish cloak, thrown over 
the left shoulder; his easy, uncon- 
strained movement ; his patient de- 
meanor in the crowd, emerging from 
it; his gentle bendings of the neck 
to the right and to the left: these, 
with the ap nee of the awed 
and charmed and silent crowd of 
spectators, gently falling back on 
each side as he approached, une- 
quivocally announced—behold the 
man!” The name of the Rev. Wm. 
White, the first bishop of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in Amer- 
ica, is intimately associated with all 
our recollections of Christ Church. 
It was especially the scene of his 
labors through a period of more 
than half acentury. His remains 
lie entombed in a vault at the side 
of the edifice. The venerable Hor- 
ace Binney, Esq., and the late Hon. 
Jobn os with their families ; 
these, with many names prominent 
in our colonial history, represented 
in the persons of descendants, may 
be mentioned as members of Christ 
Church, and as connecting links 
with a period dating far beyond the 
Revolution. An interesting fact 


is that the silver communion service 
was presented by Queen Anne. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
“WHEN ONE BELOVED.” 


BY EDWARD 8STAGG. 


When one beloved beneath the green turf sleeps, 
We love to linger where 

The bright fresh grass above the hillock sweeps, 
And gaze in sadness there. 


On that small mound which covers all that late 
Was moving in our midst, 

Active with life, which at our fireside sate, 
And love and bless us didst. 


Strange chords are struck then, and the moaning heart, 
Like to Holian’s sound, 

Makes mournful music to itself, while start 
Big tears and dew the ground. 


Her image comes in fulness to the mind ; 
We long to see again 

The form but lately we to earth consigned ,— 
But let it there remain 


Untouched, ungazed on ; for a change has passed © 
Upon that once loved face ; 

Then let the last look be indeed the last, 
Nor the changed features trace. 


That body now belongs to death,—death who, 
As with the seed that dies, 

Appoints corruption’s loathsome work to do, 
That that same flesh may rise, 


On that great morn, when all the graves shall ope, 
A body purified 

From all that ’s mortal, and go up, with hope, 
To meet the Lord who died. 


The part immortal, let us ever mind, 
Is on that silent shore, 

Where pains, nor griefs, nor cares, can entrance find, 
Forever, ever more. 


Then let it lie in undisturbed repose, 
That body, in its bed ; 

Alike unconscious of our bosom’s throes 
And of the tears we shed. 
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THE MUTINY. 
A STORY OF THE BLUE OCEAN. 


BY LIEUT. E. CURTISS HINE. 


“ Hoist out the boat !”? was the leader’s cry ; 
And who dare answer “ No,” to mutiny? 
Byron. 

“‘T TELL you to steer more carefully!” cried the skipper of an 
Indiaman, to the young man at the helm, as the huge ship glided 
off before the wind, across the smooth waters of the Indian Ocean. 
“ You’re letting her yaw a quarter of a point from her course. If 
you don’t pay more attention to your duty, I’ll knock you down 
presently !” 

The sailor addressed was a slight-built, pale-complexioned 
youth, with a bright black eye which flashed fire on being thus 
rudely accosted by the captain, a cruel, brutal-looking fellow, who 
loved to tyrannize over his crew, and make use of abusive language 
upon every occasion. 

“ A quarter of a point is not very far from her course, Captain 
Whinya‘es, at any rate,” replied the youth, whose name was 
Reynolds, in a respectful tone of voice, touching his hat at the 
same time. “You must be aware, sir, that the ship does not 
steer very well, and I can assure you, sir, that I am doing my 
very best.” 

“« How dare you reply to me, sir, when I have occasion to repri- 
mand you for your negligence! You should not let her yaw the 
hundredth part of a point from her course,” cried the captain, in 
an angry tone, while his face bec»me purple with rage. “ You're 
an infernal sea-lawyer, and are always giving lip to me when I 
speak to you.” 

“Surely, Captain Whinyates, you do not think yourself too 
good to be spoken to,” quietly replied the sailor. 

“Yes, I do, you scoundrel! No man shall open his lips on 
board this vessel, if I choose to say he sha’n’t. I command here, 
and if you give me any more of your jaw, I’) seize you up in the 
main rigging, and give you four dozen with a piece of ratline 
stuff!” 

“T’m no scoundrel, sir;” firmly replied young Reynolds. 

“ You are a scoundrel—a lying, sneaking scoundrel! You aint 
worth your salt. You're a regular soger—a blood-sucker, and a 
skulk! So take that, and then learn that it will not do to band 
words with your captain !” 

And with these words, the vulgar, tyrannical fellow turned and 
gave young Reynolds a severe blow with his fist in the face. It 

was a most cowardly action, for the young sailor had both hands 
employed upon the wheel in steering the vessel, and could not de- 
fend himself; and, moreover, sea-faring people look upon it as 
positively disgraceful in a skipper to strike a man while at the 
helm. I know not what has given rise to this particular notion 
among the sons of the ocean ; all I knowis that it exists, and that 
a most bitter state of feeling is invariably engendered in the breasts 
of a crew against a skipper who presumes to trample upon this 
reserved right 
In this case, Captain Whinyates had evidently gone beyond his 
mark, and had mistaken the nature of the man with whem he had 
to deal. No sooner did Reynolds feel the heavy blow of the skip- 


dropped the wheel, and turning upon his tormentor, he dealt him 
a blow in return, and that, too, with such hearty good will, that 
Captain Whinyates measured his whole length in the scuppers. 
“Mutiny! mutiny!” roared the skipper, “the ship’s in a state 
of mutiny! Run aft here, Mr. Jones and Mr. Tiger (the first 
and second mates, who were at work forward)—run aft here, gen- 
tlemen, and arm yourselves; the ship’s taken by a bloody muti- 
neer !” 

In an instant all was commotion and hubbub on board the 
hitherto quiet ship. No sooner had Reynolds let go of the wheel, 
in order to assail the captain, than the vessel swung slowly round, 
until all her head sails caught aback, and the breeze being fresh, 
the fore-topmast and top-gallant mast, with all their yards, sails 
and hamper, came crashing down, throwing everything into the 
utmost confusion. 

In the meantime, the two combatants were struggling in the 
scuppers, where one of them had fallen, and where the other was 
upon him, pummelling him to his heart’s content. The watch 
below were roused from their slumbers by the outcry on deck, and 
came rushing like a swarm of hornets up the fore-scuttle and aft 
to the battle-field, where the two mates were endeavoring to succor 
their commander. 

A general melee now ensued, the crew, of course, taking the 

part of Reynolds, and the officers that of Whinyates. But num- 
bers were decidedly against the officers, and in a short time they 
were completely overpowered, after having received some pretty 
hard thumps, and being sadly worried. They were then tied to 
the main rigging, while the mutineers now proceeded forward in 
a body, where they held a hurried consultation. 
Throughout this consultation, Reynolds seemed to be sort of 
leading spirit. Full of fire and energy, he imparted a portion of 
his fury to his comrades, and things began to look rather ominous 
to the eyes of the captured authorities. 


At length, after the lapse of a few moments, the mutineers, 
headed by Reynolds in person, proceeded aft to the main rigging, 
where the officers were in limbo, when the youth thus addressed 
them : 

“Captain Whinyates, you now see the result of tyranny. For 
long years you have been sailing the ocean; for long years you 
have been making everybody on board your ship miserable ; but, 
at length, a terrible retribution has overtaken you. You did not 
know your man when you assailed me. You thought me like the 
majority of common sailors, who would submit to every indignity 
—every abuse, and like the patient lamb, lick the hand that was 
about to slay it. You did not know your man, sir. It is not for 
me to reveal myself to you; suffice it to say, I have not always 
been what I am at present.” 

“ But, Reynolds,” whimpered the skipper, in an abject tone, for 
he felt that he was now indeed in the power of the man upon 
whose feelings he had trampled, “ what do yon propose to do with 
us, sir?” 

“Do you see that starboard quarter-boat, sir?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the trembling Whinyates. 

“ You and your officers will be put into that boat, with a supply 
of provisions and water, and turned adrift on the open ocean.” 

“ Horrible, horrible !”’ cried the captain ; “ you will not proceed 
to such extremities, surely ?” 

“ Will I not, though? Come aft here, all of you, my lads, and 
lower down this starboard cutter. Some of you go down below, 
and get a few beakers of water and bags of bread, and put into 
her.” 

The movements of the crew at once showed the terrified skipper 
and his officers that Reynolds was considered as the leader, for 
his orders were implicitly and promptly obeyed. The boat was 
lowered into the sea, a few bags of bread, ten or twelve beakers 
of water, a compass, and a few other useful articles passed into 
her, when the captain was ordered over the side, his bonds having 
first been cut. 

“ But what do you intend to do with the ship, Reynolds ?” in- 
quired the skipper, in a wheedling tone. 

“That is none of your business, sir. The boat is in waiting ; 
get into her at once, and be off! It is my turn to play the tyrant 
now, you see.” 

“But my daughter Honoria—surely she is to share my fate.” 

“No, I war not with woman. Your daughter is locked up in 
her state-room. She shall not suffer for the sins of her father; I 
will be kind to her, and protect her with my life; but she cannot 
go with you in that open boat. I will not have her thus exposed. 
Should you ever live to reach your home, you may perchance see 
her again—otherwise you have looked your last upon her !” 

The skipper and his mates were bundled over the side into the 
boat, and she immediately dropped astern, for the ship had been 
got before the wind again, and was now, notwithstanding the 
wreck of her fore-topmast, running off at the rate of eight knots 
an hour, so that the light craft in which Whinyates had been com- 
pelled to take passage, was soon lost in the distance. 

Captain Whinyates, who was a thorough seaman, had been for 
a long time sailing out of New York, and by perseverance had 
risen to the command of an Indiaman. He was popular with his 
owners, for he always made quick trips, and seldom lost any spars 
or sails; but he was abhorred by the different crews who had 
‘sailed with him, and no man could be persuaded to go a second 

voyage with him. And yet this rough skipper had a daughter—a 
motherless girl, who was the véry perfection of gentleness and 
Christian virtue, with a heart full of sensibility and affection, and 
a smile or kind word for all in distress. On this occasion, she 
had taken passage on board her father’s vessel, thinking a sea 
voyage might prove pleasant to her, and she had often remon- 
strated with him against his harsh treatment of his crew, and 


per, than, forgetiing respect, discipline, and everything else, he 


warned him that his cruelty.and tyranny would, ere long, be the 


means of placing him in a most unenviable plight. Little did the 
poor girl know that her predictions were so soon to be verified. 

Honoria Whinyates was now in her eighteenth year, and as fair 
to look upon as some drooping water-lily or modest rose bloom- 
ing in the midst of some lonely wilderness. She had lost her 
mother when quite a child, and had, therefore, been left in a great 
measure to her own guidance ; but her strong sense of propriety 
and her virtuous mind bore her through every difficulty, and she 
had arrived at the age of early womanhood without once straying 
from the path of rectitude. She was indeed a very charming girl, 
with a fair share of personal attractions, and a well-stored mind, 
which she lost no opportunity to cultivate. 

Reynolds, having taken charge of the Indiaman, set the crew 
at work to clear away the wreck of the fore-topmast, and get up a 
new one, and then unlocked the doors at the head of the com- 
panion-way, and descended to the cabin. There he found the fair 
Honoria, pale, agitated and weeping. ; 

“What was the meaning of all that noise and confusion on 
deck, a short time ago, and why was I fastened up in the cabin ?”’ 
inquired she. 

“ Your father took it upon himself to strike me when I was at 
the helm ; I returned it; the mates took his part, the crew took 
mine. The consequence was, that we overpowered them, put 
them in one of the cutters, with a considerable quantity of bread 
and water, and set them adrift. And being master of the ship. 
now, it is my degire to render you as comfortable as possible.” 

“ How horrible!” exclaimed the fair young girl; “and my 
poor father adrift in an open boat in the midst of the wide ocean ! 
What will become of him ?” 

“Give yourself no uneasiness, lady; the boat is right in the 
track of vessels bound to India; he will be most likely picked up 
before twenty-four hours have passed.” 

“* My poor, poor father! I have often warned him what the 
ending would be ; but he would not heed my advice. But little, 
little did I dream that my predictions were so soon to be realized. 
But what do you purpose to do with the ship—what is to become 
of me?” And the young lady shuddered. 

“ You are safe with me, lady; I would not harm a hair of your 
head for the universe. You will be well taken care of and kindly 
treated ; but as to what I am going to do with the ship, that is a 
thing which remains to be determined. My idea is, that I had 
better navigate her into Canton, where she was originally bound, 
and there give her up to her consignees. I am no pirate, lady.” 

“‘T am rejoiced to hear it. You could not do a more praise- 
worthy act than the one proposed.” 

“We shall see,” quietly replied Reynolds; “ and, in the mean- 
time, make yourself as easy as you can under existing circum- 
stances, and be assured that I will protect you from harm and 
insult at all hazards.” 

“ You seem a kind-hearted young man; how could you have 
treated my father as you did?” 

“Because he provoked me to it. A blow fora blow has always 
been my maxim. But I must now go on deck; the men require 
to be overlooked at their labors, and the weather looks somewhat 
threatening.” 

Saying this, young Reynolds bowed respectfully to Honoria, 
and took his departure. 

“ That is a singularly graveful youth,” murmured the maiden, 
as the doors were closed behind him. “ It seems a dreadful thing 
that poor father should have been cast adrift; but, still, I cannot 
help admiring the spirit of the young sailor. He is very hand- 
some, too. How could father have assaulted him in the way he 
did?” 

In the meantime, Reynolds had reached the deck, where he 
found all hands, with the exception of the man at the wheel, busily 
employed in clearing away the wreck of the fore-topmast, and 
getting ready to send up another. Casting his eyes around the 
horizon, he noticed that dark clouds were gathering in the west, 
and on going to the companion-way, he found that the barometer 
had fallen to an alarming degree. 

“Come down out of the rigging, all of you!” cried he; “ bear 
a hand and let’s get sail off the ship. We're going to have a 
sniffier from the south’ard and west’ard, or I’m much mistaken.” 

In an instant, all hands were busily employed. Sail after saij 
was taken in, but before the topsails could be reefed, the tempest, 
which had come down with terrible rapidity, burst upon them. 
All at once the air was darkened ; torrents of rain came pouring 
down, and the storm king opened the ball with energy. The sails 
were torn from the yards as though they had been but shreds of 
gossamer ; the masts, one after the other, went crashing over the 
side into the sea, and the ship darted off before the tremendous 
blast at the rate of fourteen knots an hour. The bravest held their 
breath with very awe ; and as the vessel drove on before the wind, 
and over the mountain billows, no one knew where he was going 
or what was to be his fate. For sixteen hours the tempest con- 
tinued with unabated fury ; for sixteen hours did the helpless bark 
drive on, and then the storm began to break. Slowly did the 
scene lighten up; but what was the horror of every one on board, 
when, as the trembling craft rose to the crest of a surge, they beheld 
not more than two miles distant a small island, with a long ledge 
of rocks lying directly in frent of it! The ship being entirely un- 
manageable, there seemed no doubt as to the fate that awaited all 
the crew, who gathered together on the forecastle, and in a sort of 
gloomy, sullen despair, watched the surf breaking hundreds of 
feet in height over those great black rocks. Reynolds, having re- 
paired to the cabin, in a few words explained to Honoria the situ- 

ation of affairs, and they both went on deck, and the new cap- 
tain lashed himself and the maiden to battens, on the top of the 
companion-way, where they stood in silence awaiting the moment 
when the ship should take the ground. In the meantime, the 
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stately craft was swept onward to inevitable destruction. Up she 
rose over one mountain billow, then down into the watery vale 
below—onward, still onward. At length she struck. A tremen- 
dous surge, like some great black mountain, came rolling onward, 
and tumbled down with the force of a hundred Niagaras upon the 
doomed Indiaman. It was well for Reynolds and Honoria that 
the former had taken the. precaution to lash them to the com- 
panion-way. As the briny surge burst over the ship, it swept 
away at one fell swoop every man of the crew who had neglected 
to secure themselves; while the little house, on which sat the 
youth and the maiden, was burst from its lashings, and floated off 
over the tremendous surges towards the shore. Light as a cask, 
it drifted in nearer and nearer, each succeeding swell carrying it 
upon its broad back still closer, until at length it was dashed with 
great violence high up on the sandy beach ! 

To cut adrift the lashings, which had secured himself and Ho- 
noria upon that frail support, was the work of an instant, when, 
seizing her in his arms, Reynolds bore her up the beach to a place 
of safety, just as a huge comber, whose undertow would have in- 


evitably swept them away, broke with a horrid crash over the very — 


spot where the companion-way had been landed! Exhausted 
with his efforts, and worn out with fatigue and excitement, the 
youth had no sooner borne his charge to a place of safety than he 
sunk down in a deep swoon upon the sands, where he lay, so pale, 
so wan and ghastly, that, for some moments, Honoria imagined 
his spirit had taken its upward flight. 

While lying in that helpless condition, the shirt sleeve of the 
young sailor became opened by the action of the wind, and Honoria 
espied upon his arm the form of a Greek cross, pricked with in- 
delible ink ; and when, at length, he became conscious, she men- 
tioned the discovery, and wished him to inform her what it meant. 
But he evaded her inquiries, and hastily drawing his sleeve over 
the mark, turned the conversation into another channel. 

“‘ Well, there lies the last of the poor old Indiaman,” said Rey- 
nolds, pointing to some fragments of the wreck that had drifted 
on shore. “ Who would have thought that events of so much 
magnitude could have grown out of that act of tyranny on the 
part of your father ?” 

“* Alas! I fear that my poor parent has dearly paid for his hasty 
temper. He must have perished in the storm.” 

“Perhaps so; if he has, he has no one to blame but himself, 
and all the crew have shared his fate.” 

“Yes, every man of them. We were, indeed, saved by a 
miracle.” 

“Yes; had I not taken the precaution to pass that lashing 
around us, when we seated ourselves upon the companion-way, it 
would have been a clew up and a furl with us for this world. But 
come, I am in a great measure recovered from my indisposition. 
The sea air is cold and raw; let us proceed farther inland, and 
see what kind of a place we have stumbled upon.” 

“With all my heart,” replied Honoria ; and rising to their feet, 
the two shipwrecked persons slowly took their way towards the 
interior of the island. 

A little back from the seashore it was a bright and lovely spot, 
green and picturesque, and abounding in tropical fruits of every 
description. The birds sang from the branches of the great trees 
of the almost impervious forests, and when the storm which had 
wreeked the Indiaman had died away, the skies were of a lovely 
azure, such as are seldom met with in our less favored clime. 
And yet this lovely little island was uninhabited. The ship, 
driven from her track by the fury of the storm, had been wrecked 
upon @ spot unknown to navigators—where the adventurous keel 
of the hardy mariner had never chanced to come. 


Reynolds at once set about procuring a place of shelter. Con- 
trary to his expectation, he did not succeed in finding a cave of 
any kind upon the island, and so after considerable labor, and with 
the aid of tools which he was enabled to gather from the wreck of 
the Indiaman when the storm had subsided, he built a small house 
with two snug apartments—one for himself, the other for Hono- 
ria. As we before mentioned, the island furnished a great abun- 
dance of tropical fruits of every description, so that the two young 
persons were not troubled to obtain the means of subsistence, and 
there they lived on for months, happy in each other’s society, as 
they could be under existing circumstances, and every day learn- 
ing to prize each other more highly. 

The reader, we think, will be at no loss to conjecture the result 
of this adventure. * Reynolds was scrupulously delicate in all his 
conduct towards the young lady, and by constant kindness and 
affection, added to the isolated and singular condition in which 
she was placed, soon succeeded in winning her affection. Still, 
no advantage was taken by Reynolds of her helpless state ; but 
he patiently awaited the time when he might call her his without 

' a stain upon the fair escutcheon of her fame. 

About thirteen months after the wreck of the Indiaman, as Ho- 
noria and the young sailor were standing by the sea side, looking 
off over the silent expanse of waters, a ship hove in sight, and it 
was not long ere it was discovered that she was standing for the 
island. As she drew nearer, Reynolds was wild with excitement, 
for he perceived that she was a frigate, and that she wore the tri- 
color of his native land, La Belle France! Soon the noble ship 
came to an anchor outside the line of reefs; her boats were low- 
ered down, and pulled to the shore, where the commander resolved 
to plant his flag, and take possession in the name of the king, as 
the first discoverer. 

Reynolds and Honoria at once made themselves known to the 
officer in charge of the boats, narrating the particulars of the ship- 


wreck, without mentioning any of the events that had occurred . 


* previously, and were taken on board the frigate “ Hermione,” of 
sixty guns. 
But here a new surprise awaited Honoria. The commander of 


that gallant ship scrutinized the face of Reynolds for a few mo- 
ments in silence, and then cried out in a tone of amazement: 

“Do my eyes deceive me? or is this really the young Count 
D’Hermance ?” 

“T am, indeed, he,” replied Reynolds, “and to prove to you 
my identity, behold upon my arm this Greek cross, which all our 
family have stamped in a similar manner upon their flesh.” 

“ You are indeed the count; but how in the name of wonder 
came you here in such a plight ?” 

“T was bound to Martinique in a ship of war, when we were 
wrecked, and every soul save myself perished. Clinging to a 
broken spar, I was picked up by a ship bound to New York, where 
I was’ landed in a penniless condition, and having a curiosity to 
see something of life, I shipped before the mast on board an In- 
diaman, and was again wrecked upon yonder island, from which 
you rescued me.” . 

“ Wonderful—most wonderful! But now let us hear all your 
adventures in detail.” 

Honoria did not love her young companion the less when she 
found that he was of noble blood, and ere the ship arrived in the 
East Indies, whither she was bound, the two young people were 
united in marriage by the chaplain of the frigate, according to the 
rites of the Roman Catholic church. As for the boat in which 
the tyrannical skipper had been turned adrift in the midst of the 
Indian Ocean, it is to be presumed that she perished in the storm 
that wrecked the Indiaman, for nothing more was ever heard of 
her. 


> 
+ > 


OF COMETS. 


With our present imperfect knowledge of the nature of the mat- 
ter of which these bodies are composed, it is not to be expected 
that we can gain a clear insight into the laws of the forces exer- 
cised upon it, through which the envelope and tail are formed. 
The nucleus, or more condensed part of the head, appears to pos- 
sess the power of throwing off towards the sun a portion of the 
cometic atmosphere, which, before it can attain any great distance 
from the nucleus, is driven backward in two streams passing on 
either side of the head, and ultimately blending into one to form 
the tail. This repulsive energy must very far exceed the force 
of gravitation. Generally speaking, the axis of the tail preserves 
a rectilinear form throughout the greater part of its length, a cur- 
vature of the extremity being only occasionally seen, and proba- 
bly attributable to the failure of the repulsive force, and the grad- 
ual effect of a resisting medium upon these distant and exceed- 
ingly rare portions of the train. The disappearance of the tail, 
as the comet recedes from the sun, may be owing either to its 
being attracted into the nucleus as that luminary loses its power 
upon it, or it may be partly dispersed in the surrounding space. 
In the case of bodies like comets, moving through the planeta 
spaces in every direction, it cannot he denied that there is a possi- 
bility of the earth’s coming in collision with one of them in the 
lapse of time ; but we are able to show, from legitimate reasoning, 
that the chance of such a catastrophe is very small indeed. M. 
Arago has calculated that the probability against it is greater than 
250,000,000 to one. We know that the earth had one or two 
narrow escapes within the last two centuri¢s, as in 1680 and 1832, 
when comets crossed the plane of the ecliptic almost on the path 
of our globe ; though at these times we were, perhaps, fortunately 
removed many millions of miles from the dangerous part of the 
orbit. The comet of 1770 has approached nearer to us than an 
other of those bodies whose elements have been sufficiently own 
determined. On the Ist of July it was distant from the earth only 
363 terrestrial semi-diameters, or 1,438,000 miles. The great 
comets of 837, 1402, and 1472, must have come within a ver 
short distance from our globe ; and another very small one, whic 
was observed by Flangergues, in 1826, seems to have made a 
close appulse. Others mention several which have crossed the 
ecliptic at points not far removed from the annual track of the 
earth. The comet of 1684 approached within 216 terrestrial semi- 
diameters ; that of 1805, 261; that 1742, 351; and fltat of 1779, 
347.—Hind'’s Treatise on Comets. 
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THE WOODPECKER’S TREASURES. 


A late writer of a work on California, gives some curious facts 
in relation to the treasures laid up by the woodpecker in that 
country. He says :—“ In stripping of the bark, I observed it per- 
forested, with holes larger than those which a musket bullet would 
make, spaced with most accurate precision, as if bored under the 
guidance of a rule and compass, and many of them filled most 
neatly with acorns. Earlier in the season, I remarked the holes 
in nearly all the softer timber, but imagining they were caused b 
wood insects, 1 did not stop to examine or inquire ; but now, find- 
ing them studded with acorns firmly fixed in, which I knew could 
not have been driven there by the wind, I sought for an explana- 
tion, which was practically given me by Captain S’s. pointing out 
a flock of woodpeckers busily and noisily employed in the provi- 
dent task of securing their winter’s provisions. It appears that 
the s ious bird is not all the time thriftlessly engaged “ tapping 
the hollow beech tree,” for the mere idle purpose of empty sound, 
but spends its summer season in picking those holes, in which it 
lays its store of food for the winter, where the elements can neither 
affect it nor place it beyond their reach; and it is considered a 
sure omen that the snowy period is approaching when these birds 
commence stowing away their acorns, which otherwise might be 
covered by its fall. I frequently paused from my chopping to 
watch them in my neighborhood, with the acorns in their bills, 
éalf-clawing, half-flying round the tree, and to admire the adroit- 
ness with which they tried it at different holes till they found one 
of its exact calibre; when inserting the pointed end, they tapped 
it home most artistically with their beaks, and flew down for 
another. But their natural instinct is even more remarkable in 
the choice of the nuts, which you will invariably find sound; 
whereas it is a matter of impossibility, in selecting them for roast- 
ing, to pick up a batch that will not have half of them unfit for 
use, the most safe and polished-looking very frequently containing 
a large grub generated within. Even the wily Indian, with all his 
craft and experience, is unable to arrive at anything like an un- 
erring selection, while in a large bag full that we took from the 
bark of our log, there was not one containing the slightest germ 
of decay. They never encroach on their packed store till all on 
the surface are covered, when they resort to those in the bark.” — 
Home Gazette. 


+ 


There are people from whom we secretly shrink, whom we 

would personally avoid, though reason confesses that they, are 

people; there are others with. faults of temper, etc., evi- 

ent eneugh, beside whom we live content, as if the air about 
them did us good. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
GOFFE. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


[Goffe, who with two other regicide judges arrived in Boston in the summer 
of 1660, made for sometime bis abode in a cave, at West Rock, New Haven, 
Conn. Afterwards, he is supposed to have been sheltered in the house of a 
minister. at Hadley, Mass. A letter from him bears the date of April, 1669, 
from “* Ebenezer,” as he styled his hiding-place. Whalley died several )ears 
before this period, and Dixwell several after. The graves of all three are in 
the burying-ground, in the rear of the Centre Church, New Haven. } 


*T was in the old colonial time, 
Two hundred years ago, 
That a strange and grimly man was seen, 
With locks as white as snow,— 
While a bushy beard, that was never drest, 
Hung elf-like over his withered breast. 


He dwelt in a cave in the mountain-side, 
Which Nature’s hands had scooped ; 
Dripping and chill was its rock-barred vault 
Where murky shadows drooped ; : 
And they spoke with awe who had ventured nigh, 
Of the terrible light in his wizard eye. 


And thither the bear would sometimes roam, ‘ 
Or the rattlesnake wind his horn, 

Or the panther watch through the live-long night, 
But hasten away at morn; 

While the Indian hunter stayed his bow 

At the sight of that man of age and woe. 


' Full many a legend the nurses told, 
The wayward child to scare, 
Of the horrible creature who lived alone, 
Like a lion in his lair ; 
Who had no fire ‘neath the coldest sky, 
Save the torch that burned in his sleepless eye. 


And how, when wild from crag to crag 
The rattling thunder fled, 

He stood at the door of his cave and laughed, 
And shook his hoary head, 

As though the warring storm and he 

Well liked each other’s company. 


And how he played with the lightning’s spear, 
And groaned on the hollow blast, 
Yet spoke no word to man, but held 
Some awful secret fast ; 
And might not, they said, kneel down to pray, 
For a headless monarch barred the way. 


But once, when the bold ones climbed the cliff 
With its steep and rocky stair, 
And dared to enter his dismal den, 
They found it empty and bare ; 
Yet shuddering searched, lest his muttering tone 
Should turn the listener's ear to stone. 


And then, in the home of a holy man 
Where Llolyoke towers in pride, 
That strange and spectral form was seen 
With noiseless step to glide ; 
And rumor said—though the sunbeam played, 
No sign it gave, and no shadow made. 


But still within that quiet home 
The inmates knew no dread 
When that mysterious being stole 
To lonely meal or bed ; 
And the babe in its innocence felt no fear 
At the sight of that guest so ghastly and drear. 


For there the prayer of faith went up 
At morn and eventide 
And Christ’s dear love had living root 
To shelter and to guide ; 
And he who weareth such blessed charm, 
No power of evil can work him harm. 


At length. near the base of that mountain rude, 
Where his earliest haunt was made, 
And where the City of Elms unfolds 
Its beauty of light and shade,— 
That stranger slept, in the churchyard clay, 
But who made his grave there is none to say. 


+ > 
+ > 


CHANGE OF FORTUNE, 

A striking instance of the mutability of human affairs has re- 
cently occurred in the person of a stoker on board her majesty’s 
ship Valourous, lying at this port. By some contretemps the indi 
vidual who has now fallen so unexpectedly into the lap of fortune, 
has been condemned by the fickle goddess to pass his life up to 
the present moment in the humble and obscure position of a sto- 
ker, or fireman, the immense property of which he has now, it is 
said, become the inheritor, having been lying in the Chancery 
Court for many years. A few days ago, this begrimmed and soot 
son of Neptune was visited on board the said vessel, we are told, 
by a gentleman, who, after making the necessary inquiries, com 
municated to the object of his visit the astounding intelligence 
that he was entitled to the Earldom of Stockport, and the im- 
mense property attached to the title, of the value of some £34,000 
perannum. ‘The feelings of the poor fellow, on learning the al- 
most incredible transformation that had taken place in his affairs, 
may readily be imagined. We hear that the hero of this “ro- 
mance of real life” immediately departed for London, in company 
with the gentleman alluded to, in order to complete the necessary 
arrangements previous to taking possession of his enormous 
wealth and “ new-born” honors.—Devonport Telegraph. 


DR. JOHNSON AND BURKE. 

Dr. Johnson’s fame now rests principally upon Boswell. It is 
impossible not to be amused with such a book. But his bow-wow 
manner must have had a good deal to do with the effect produced ; 
for one, I suppose, will set Johnson before Burke, and Burke was 
a great and universal talker; yet now we hear nothing of this, 
except by some chance remarks in Boswell. The fact is, Burke, 


like all men of genius who love to talk at all, was very discursive 
and continuous; hence he is not reported; he seldom said the 
sharp, short things that Johnson always did, which produce a 
more decided effect at the moment, and which are so much more 
gee 


easy to carry off.—Coleri 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING- ROOM COMPANION. ° 


Tapes of Mind; or Fac-similes of the Handwriting of 


Rosert Furron’s name is prominently identified with that 
practical science to which we are indebted for those new applica- 
tions of principles which, from time to time, change the social 
and business relations of the world. Our artist has accurately 
copied, with the portrait of Fulton, a drawing of his first steam- 

—the parent of the leviathans that now challenge the world to 


Wittram Penn is a type of that practical sect, the “ Friends,” 
and of those noble spirits who laid the broad foundation of our 
Republic, in the solitude of the wilderness, and among all the 
hardships of a new world. 


Samvuret Stater, coming from England in 1789, introduced 
cotton-spinning machines into this country, resolving population 
into new combinations, and causing cities to spring up throughout 
the land, which echoes with the dizzy whirl of the spindle, the rat- 
tling of the shuttle, and the busy hum of industry. 2 

Nicnoras Brppxe, at one time, was at the head of a banking 
institution which openly defied the President, but which soon fell 
from its high estate. His autography is nervous, decided, but 
sadly contracted. 


compete with them, as they traverse the mighty deep. It was one 
hundred feet long, twelve feet wide, and seven feet deep, and while 
on the stocks at New York, was known as the “ Fulton folly.” 
His autography, although decided, is not uniform, and we find 
that at different periods of his life, he was engaged in a variety of 
pursuits, besides his regular profession of portrait painting. He 


Epwarp JENNER, in discovering vaccination, placed his name 
at the head of poet science, and made a contribution to-hu- 
manity which has only been approached by Dr. Morton, in the 
discovery of the pain-destroying properties of ether. 


Jouw Haxcock and Ansorr Lawrence, “solid men of Bos- 
ton,” are distinguished by their success in business, and by the 
dignity with which they ever disch those civil and social 
duties, to which they were called by their fellow-citizens. Mer- 
cantile pride and enlarged patriotism are ever combined, and 
commercial men, who have taken good care of their own affairs, 
ever make sound, practical statesmen. Prompt in public matters 
as in private business, there is no mistaking their clear views, or 
their independent, characteristic autography. 


Agricultural benefactors though last in our selections, are b 
no means least in the grateful affection with which the ealien 
cherishes the memories of her useful sons. J. 8. Sxrvwer, the 
founder of agricultural periodical literature, was ably seconded by 
T. G. Fessexpen (the “ caustic poet”’), who followed his exam- 
by establishing the New England Farmer at Boston. The 
v. Hexry Cotman, by his researches at home and abroad, 
and J Bue. by his able writings, could each proudly claim 
ofven to have “ made two blades of grass grow where one grew 
before.” And Dowxine, the landscape and rural 
architect of our Republic, bebind him many a monument. 


Eminent Persons, 12.,..BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


projected the first panorama ever exhibited in Paris, and invented 
several schemes for approaching hostile vessels under water, and 
fixing destructive torpedos to their keels. No monument is erected 
to his memory—but every paddle-wheel—whether on the broad 
ocean or in some small inland river—beats from the conquered 
element a chant of homage to his memory. 


Caries Dickens is emphatically a practical author—one who 
paints those around us so vividly, that the mental illusion is as 
complete as words can make it. His hand is bold, somewhat 
supercilious, and given to an occasional eccentric flourish. 


Jonx Jacos Astor and Steruen Grrarp could probably 
have furnished autographs, d the closing years of their lives, 
unrivalled in lary value. eir names are held in res: 
by practical men, not only for their busiaess success, but for their 
honorable integrity, and their inflexible uprightness of conduct. 

Grorce Law, one of the “steam kings ” of New York, is one 
of those practical money-makers, whose speculations become an 
object of national pride and of national prosperity. His ‘‘slash- 
ing,” yet marked autography, is typical of his restless ambition. 


cove 
Here endeth this series of “ of Mind,” and the compiler 
can but express a parting hope that they have not only interested 
autographers, but enabled many other readers of the Pictorial to 
form a more correct idea of the wisest, the bravest and the wor- 
thiest of past periods, as well as many who are widely 
from us in the present. No pains have been spared by the munifi- 
cent proprietor of this periodical, to serve them up in an attractive 
form at the feast of he od 
the public, and if the purveyor is de! nt has failed in 


selections, the plates ‘ive, and the preparation 
faultless. B. P. P. 
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“ After the Resurrection,” verses. by Epwarp Stace. 
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“ There is no Solitude,” verses, by RK. A. Wicur. 


SINGULAR PHENOMENON, 

One of the most singular optical illusions is that called “ mir- 
age,” which presents the image of water in sandy deserts; or of a 
village in a desert, as if built on a lake; also of objects on the 
earth or sea, as if elevated into the air. It may not be generally 
known that in various parts of our western country the phenom- 
enon of mirage is frequently seen. At the head of Lake Superior, 
sail vessels, which are really thirty miles off, are seen flapping and 
bellying about almost within touch. Turreted islands look heady 
and toppling toward the zenith. Forests seem to leap from their 
stems, and go soaring like thistles for the very sport of it. The 
Chippewas call the country “the spirit, or enchanted land.” An 
officer writing from the Arkansas region, 140 miles from Council 
Grove, says: 


‘*Looking forward in the distance, one could swear that a Leautiful lake, 
surrounded by tall trees, would toon be arrived at. where we could camp 
un.er refreshing © , and bathe in pure and delightful water—an illusion, 
however, soon dissipated. as mile after mile showed the same interminable 
waste, with no friendly tree to rest the eye upon; nothing but the droves of 
buffalo and an occasional antelope to break in upon the monotony of the 
seenery. The buffalo. when at a great dist. in ad » would seem like 
elephants ‘ looming up’ enormously.” 


For Sate.—We have a Taylor Cylinder Press, but little 
used, and in perfect running order, which we desire to sell. The 
cost of the press was over $2700, bat it will be sold ata great 
discount to make room for other machinery. The bed of the 
press is of the largest size, measuring 44 by 56 inches, and is ca- 
pable of some 1500 good impressions per hour. An opportunity 
which rarely occurs is thus offered to any one to supply them- 
selves with such a press, at a very low cost. 
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SPLINTERS. 


.++. The bearded lady is soon to exhibit herself in Boston. 
We shall give a full length likeness of her next week. 

«++. The city of Mexico, with 60,000 population, supports but 
one apothecary’s shop. Persons are rarely ill there! 

.... A waggish editor wants to know if an action of assault and 
battery will lie when a man is “ struck ” with astonishment. 

-++. The good people of New Bedford are about to get up a 
very fine public library. This is a good idea. 

..+. A bottle of excellent wine. made last fall at Los Angelos 
in California, has been sent to President Pierce. 

--+. Mr. Alfred Jaell, the accomplished pianist, we understand, 
is soon to return to Europe. Mr. Jaell is a great artist. 

..+. Boston has now in its environs four cemeteries, embracing 
in all upwards of three hundred and fifty acres of land. 

..+. Grace Greenwood says that she never witnessed such ex- 
treme and universal cruelty to animals as in the city of Rome. | 

.... Dr. Warren of Boston, and Dr. Mott of New York, have 
been elected members of the French Academy of Medicine. 

.-+. Professor Agassiz has been lecturing very successfully in 
the Southern cities, lately. He is a profound and polished scholar. 

.... The glory of a good man is the testimony of a good con- 
science ; have that and thou wilt have peace amidst all thy troubles. 

-++. There are six bishoprics of the English Church in Aus- 
tralia, and two more are to be soun added. 

.++. The subscription for the Tom Hood monument is closed, 
and one will be at once erected of an appropriate character. 


-++. Hon. Caleb Lyons, of Lyonsdale, is in Paris, where he - 


attracts marked attention, as he is certain to do everywhere. 

.-.. Lamartine’s friends have proposed to raise a national sub- 
scription for him, which the poet has, however, declined. 

+++. President Pierce has a pew in Rev. John H. Smith’s New 
School Presbyterian Church, in Washington. 

-++. It is considered praise to say of a man born to wealth, that 
he might have been something if it had not been for his fortune. 

++. It appears that there are nearly 2800 sons of Maine resi- 


dent ia this city. Something of a family. 


HOTELS IN BOSTON. 

The good people of Boston are beginning to awaken to the im- 
portance of improvements of all kinds; the city is expanding to 
the south, towards Roxbury, the only point where it is capable of 
extension, with a rapidity that is absolutely marvellous. The large 
tract in the south of Charles Street, so long called a “ Public 
Garden,” without much propriety, is soon, we trust, to be beauti- 
fied, according to the plan we had the honor of submitting to the 
public, a few weeks since, in the pages of the Pictorial. Splendid 
blocks of stores are usurping the places of the low, unsightly edi- 
fices that formerly supplied the purposes of trade; Washington 
Street is to be relieved from the pressure of the tide of population 
that circulates through it, by the introduction of the railway on a 
parallel avenue; and, finally, a magnificent theatre and opera 
house, intended as an accompaniment to the new Musical Hall, is 
to be erected. But while we are increasing the attractiveness of 
the city,—while railroads, steamships, and steamboats, are pour- 
ing a continual tide of floating population into our limits, we are 
behind hand in the means of accommodating this vast living 
influx. 

The want of sufficient accommodation has driven thousands of 
our citizens into the surrounding villages ; but we cannot serve 
strangers in this inhospitable manner. ‘They‘come to see the 
city by night as well as by day; to transact their business in the 
forenoon, and in the afternoon, and in the evening to seek recrea- 
tion at the various exhibitions, theatres, concerts, and the like. 
We have provided the usual entertainment for “ man and beast,” 
but have forgotten the “lodging.” We hear sad tales of way- 
worn travellers arriving by late boats and trains, and finding no 
pillow whereon to lay their weary heads. We have even heard of 
some being turned over to the tender mercies of the watchmen. 
Who can conceive of a more unpleasant situation, than that which 
a gentleman finds himself in, on arriving at Boston, with no place 
wherein he can find the means of sleep? A cot in a corner of the 
dining or reading-room, at a crack hotel, in company with thirty 
or forty other victims, is certainly better than sleeping in the 
open air, and still is not exactly the thing; and as to what the 
ladies do, we are at a loss to divine. 

In New York, they have contrived to keep pace with the pressure 
of the times ; and yet the hotels are always crowded there. The 
Metropolitan, large enough in itself to accommodate a township, 
turned away applicants for rooms, twenty four hours after its 
opening. The Astor, Delmonico’s, the American, Howard, the 
Carlton, the St. Denis, the St. Nicholas, the Prescott House, the 
Clarendon, and a dozen others, are constantly overflowing. Be- 
sides which, the hundreds of other houses that are erected on 
streets running at right angles with the great thoroughfare, Broad- 
way, are always full. Now, in proportion to its population, Bos- 
ton has not nearly such good hotels and accommodations for the 
traveller as New York. Here there are thousands of families who 
will not forego the attractions and advantages of a town residence ; 
who cannot pay the enormous rents commanded by eligible houses, 
and who are thus forced to live in hotels. Large and well man- 
aged hotels in Boston have always been successful ; there is no 
speculation which pays better, even at the present inflated prices 
of provisions. 

It is candidly our belief that half a dozen large first-class hotels 
are absolutely needed in Boston, in addition to the present means 
of accommodation Any extraordinary occasion, such as the rail- 
road jubilee, the religious anniversaries, the fourth of July, and 
the like, produces a very strong evidence of the want of more good 
public houses. We look every day to see such advertisements as 
the following :—’‘ Strayed away in search of a lodging—an elderly 
gentleman, with a purple nose and striped carpet bag ;” or, ‘“‘ Tak- 
en up adrift—a forlorn old lady, in green specs and a gray pop- 
lin; the proprietor can have the same by proving property and 
paying charges!’ Really, if we cannot have more hotels, we 
ought to establish pounds, or barracoons, in which these unfortu- 
nate estrays might be secured and fed at the public charge, until 
their friends came and removed them from our inhospitable city. 
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Earvy Inrivences.—Linneus was the son of a poor Swedish 
clergyman. His father had a little flower-garden, in which he 
cultivated all the choice flowers which his means of taste could 
select. Into the flower-garden he imtroduced his little son from 
infancy ; and this little garden undoubtedly created the taste in 
this child which afterwards made him the first botanist and natu- 
ralist of his age, if not of his race. 


Francis A. Durivace, Esg.—This popular writer and reg- 
ular contributor to the Pictorial has been appointed confidential 
clerk to Mr. Collector Peaslee, of the Custom House, in this 
city. Mr. Durivage couples with the soundest ability a most in- 
dustrious habit, and richly merits the compliment of this appoint- 
ment. 


+ 


Votume First, sounp.—We have been for some time en- 
gaged in reprinting our first volume uniformly with the present 
style of the Pictorial, and shall have it ready for delivery by next 
week. 


Querr.—If truth is at the bottom of the well, why sink the 
wells so deep? An Artesian well has been sunk to the depth of 
1509 feet at St. Louis. A deep dive for truth. 


A Present.—George Steers, the young ship-builder, has pre- 
pared » model of his celebrated yacht America for presentation 
to the Emperor of Russia. 


A coop Appoiwtment.— Watson Freeman has been appointed 
U. S. Marshal for this District, vice Charles Devens. 


In this city, by Sen. 8. H. Winkley, Mr. Horatio Blanchard to Miss Eliza 
Presby ; Mr. Wil 8. Hanley to Elizabeth B. Gordon. 
By . Edward Cooke, Mr. James Coggin, of Boston, to Miss Serena A. 


At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Fisher, Mr. Alfred Friend, of Salem, to Miss Sarah 
of Danvers. 
t Danvers, by Rev. Mr Appleton, Mr. David 8. Osborne, of Detroit, Mich. 
t Marble! . Mr. Robert to Miss Polly Allen ; . Ben, 
Swett to Miss Lucy Lefavour. od , 
At , Mr. Philip BE. Cross, of Beverly, to Miss Nancy J Noyes, of 


At Lowell, by Rev. Mr Collyer, Mr. Stephen Young, of Starks, Me., to Miss 
Sophia Blanchard, of Lowell 

At Newburyport, Mr. Stephen A. Corey to Miss Amanda S. Cole; Mr. Abra- 
ham Sawyer to Miss Sarah Hooker. 

At Portsmouth, N. H., Mr. Joseph C. Perkins, of Concord, to Miss Anne E. 
Hadley ; Mr. John H. Bowles, of New York, to Miss Frances Louisa Ham. 

At Ser0 Me.. Mr. Franklin Hamilton to Miss Sarah Thornton, daughter of 
the late Hon. John Fairfield. e 


In this city, Mrs. Elizabeth Eveleth, wife of Mr. Joseph Eveleth; Mr. D. 
Wilmot Belyea. 32; Mrs. Susan J. Payson, 34; Mr. Bevjamin Sumner, 76; 
Henry G. Rice, Esq.. 69; Miss Eleanor Temple, 47 ; Miss Caroline Frances V. 
Gray, 19; Mrs. Rebecea Brooks, 54; James Philips, Esq., 86; Mr. Walter A. 
Lovejoy. 20: Mrs Jane Smith, 79. 

At Kast Boston, Mr. Jonathan Prescott, 92. 

At Charlestown. Mrs. Sarah [. Thurston, 26. 

At East Cambridge, Mrs. Rachel M. Carpenter, 34. 

At Plymouth. Mr. Levi Barnes, 54; Miss Eliza Jolly, 25. 

At Chelsea, Mr. Eli Veazie, 77. 

At Malden, Mr. Ezra Helden. 71. 

At Lynn. Mrs. Susan U. Kendall, 23. 

At Waltham, Mr. Joseph Ayres, Jr., 51. 

At Lexington, Mrs. Isaila, L., wife of Mr. Sullivan Wellington, 25. 

At Dedham, Mrs. Jane P., wife of Thomas Wakefield, Esq., 32. 

At Haverhill, Mrs. Sarah L., wife of Mr. Elijah C. Mitchell 52. 

At Ware, Mr. William Brakenridge, 55; Mrs. Lucinda, widow of the late Mr. 
Calvin Morse, 70. 

At Cummington, Brister Pierce. colored, exact age not known, said to be 
100. He was formerly a slave in Worcester county, Mass. 

At Pittsfield, Mrs. Elizabeth Durant, 101 years 9 months 17 days. 

At New Bedford, Mr. James L. Pierce, 45. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. - 
VOLUMES Ist, 2d and 3d, Bound. 


We have volumes Ist, 2nd and 3d of the PicrorniaL Daawinc-Room ComPpan- 
ton elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges and back, and illumined sides, 
forming a superb and most attractive parlor ornament in the shape of a book of 
BETWEEN FOUR AND FIVE HUNDRED PAGES, and containing NEARLY ONE THOUSAND 
ENGRAVINGS of Men and Manners, and current Events all over the world; of 
Scenery in all parts of the Globe ; of famous Cities, and beautiful Villages ; and, 
in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive subjects; with an 
ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX of great beauty and artistic excellence, and 
forming a very brilliant frontispiece to the volume. 

Besides the many illustrations, it embraces in its pages a vast amount of 
original Tales, Sketches, Poems and Novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current News Record of the times; altogether forming an ex- 
ceedingly novel and elegant volume, for future refs and p t enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to reading matter and illustrations. 

Yor sale at the Publication Office, by our Wholesale Agents, and at all the 
Periodical Depots throughout the Union, for Three Dollars per volume. 


SON'S PICTORIAL jab 
Drawing-Room Companion, 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most elegant and avail- 
ble form, a weekly literary melange of notable events of the day. Its 
columns are devoted to original tales, sketches and poeins, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news ; the whole well spiced 
with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 

with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of notable ob- 
jects, current eventsin all parts of the world, and of men and manners, 5 
altogether making a paper entirely originai in its design, in this coun- 
try. Its pages contuin views of every populous city in the known 
world, of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemisphere, 
of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy and merchant ser- 
vice, with fine and accurate portraits of every noted character in the 
world, both male and female. Sketches of beautiful scenery. taken 
from life, will also be given, with numerous specimens from the ani- 
mal kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It contains 
fifteen hundred and sixty-four square inches, giving a great amount of 
reading matter and iilustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteeu 
octavo puges. 


TERMS:—Invariably in Advance. 


Any names may be added to the last number at the rate of $2 00 
each, per annum. 

07™ One copy of the Frag or our Union, and one copy of the Picro- 
RIAL DaawinG-Room Companion, one year, for $4 00. 
The Picroriat Draawine-Room Companion may be obtained at 
any of the periodical depots throughout the country, and of newsinen, 


at siz cents per single copy. 
Published every TURDAY, corner of Bromfield and Tremont Streets, 
by F. GLEASON, Bosron, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
. FRENCH, 151 Nassau, corner of Spruce Street, New York. 
. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
V. & HU. TAYLOR, 111 Baltimore and 5 South Sts., Baltimore. 
. C. BAGLEY, 118 Main Street, Cincinnati. 
. A. ROYS, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
K. WOODWARD, corner 4th and Chestnut Streets, St. Louis. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
ANNISQUAM.* 


BY DR. GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


Lend me thy unpoetic name 
Grim granite mound, 

And give my humble verses fame, 
When underground 

Shall moulder in the dust for aye 
The feeble hand 

That writes these limping lines to-day, 
Like marks on sand. 


For when the work of mortal hand 
Shall fall in dust, 
The mason-work of God will stand 
Firm as at first ; 
Bald monarch of the hills so bare, 
Thy naked form 
Shrinks not beneath the lightning’s glare, 
Or thunder storm. 


The frowning storm had just begun 
Its wrath to wreak, 

When from his chamber came the sun 
To kiss thy cheek ; 

Around thee, hoary winter raves,! 
And flings his «leet ; 

Before thee, ocean’s cha uting waves 
Kneel at thy feet. 


Above, the soaring eagle flies, 
Undazed by light, 

Like fancy soaring to the skies 
With tireless flight ; 

The night queen in her silver car 
Is known to thee,— 

So is the radiant evening star 
That gems the sea. 


No wild flower gems thy granite breast, 
Where mosses grow,— 

No wild bird builds her soft round nest 
Upon thy brow. 

Unmated, lone, and stern thou art, 
Unwedded block ; 

. Old bachelor of hills, whose heart 

Is solid rock. 


Thou art a teacher, stern old rock, 
Down by the sea, 

Where the blue billows love to flock 
And worship thee. 

0, may my hopes in truth abide, 
Just like the 

Moss clinging to thy rugged side 
Eternally. 


* A rocky promontory at Cape Ann. 


» 
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(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
GOING DOWN HILL. 


BY MRS. 8. P. DOUGHTY. 


“Tat looks bad,” exclaimed farmer White, with an expres- 
sive shake of the head, as he passed a neglected garden and broken 
down fences, in one of his daily walks. 

“ Bad enough,” was the reply of the companion to whom the 
remark was addressed. ‘“‘ Neighbor Thompson appears to be 
running down hill pretty fast. I can remember the time when 
everything around his little place was trim and tidy.” 

“It is quite the contrary now,” returned the farmer. ‘‘ House, 
out-buildings, and grounds all show the want of the master’s care. 
I am afraid Thompson is in the downward path.” 

“« He always appeared to be a steady, industrious man,” re- 
joined the second speaker. “I have a pair of boots on my feet at 
this moment, of his make, and they have done me good service.” 

“J have generally employed him for myself and family,” was 
the reply, “‘and I must confess that he is a good workman; but 
nevertheless, I believe I shall step into Jack Smith’s this morning 
and order a pair of boots, of which I stand in need. I always 
make it a rule never to patronize those who appear to be running 
behind hand. There is generally some risk in helping those who 
do not try to help themselves.” 

“ Very true, and as my wife desired me to see about a pair of 
shoes for her this morning, I will follow your example and call 
upon Smith. He is no great favorite of mine, however,—an idle, 
quarrelsome fellow.” 

“ And yet he seems to be getting ahead in the world,” answered 
the farmer, “and I am willing to give him a lift. But I have an 
errand at the butcher’s. Step in with me for a moment. I will 
not detain you.” 

At the butcher’s they met the neighbor who had been the sub- 
ject of their previous conversation. He certainly presented rather 
a shabby appearance, and in his choice of meat there was a regard 
to economy which did not escape the observation of farmer 
White. 

After a few passing remarks, the poor shoemaker took his de- 
parture, and the- butcher opened his account book with a some- 
what anxious air, saying, as he charged the bit of meat : 

“TI believe it is time that neighbor Thompson and I came to a 
settlement. Short accounts make long friends.” 

“ No time to lose, I should say,” remarked the farmer. 

“Indeed! Have you heard of any trouble, neighbor White ?” 

“No, I have heard nothing; but a man has the use of his own 
eyes, v-u know; and I never trust any one with my money who is 
ev: ntly going down hill.” 

“ Quite right ; and I will send in my bill this evening. I have 


only delayed on account of the sickness which the poor man has 
had in his family all winter. I suppose he must have run behind- 
hand a little, but still I must take care of number one.” 

“Speaking of Thompson, are you?” observed a bystander, 
who appeared to take an interest in the conversation. ‘“ Going 
down hill, is he? I must look out for myself, then. He owes 
me quite a snug sum for leather. I did intend to give him another 
month’s credit; but, onthe whole, I guess the money would be 
safer in my own pocket.” 

Here the four worthies separated, each with his mind filled with 
the affairs of neighbor Thompson, the probability that he was go- 
ing down hill, and the best way of giving him a push. 

In another part of the little village, similar scenes were 
passing. 

“T declare !”” exclaimed Mrs. Bennett, the dress-maker, to a 
favorite assistant, as she hastily withdrew her head from the win- 
dow whence she had been gazing on the passers by. “If there 
is not Mrs. Thompson, the shoemaker’s wife, coming up the steps 
with a parcel in her hand. She wants to engage me to do her 
spring work, I suppose, but I think it would be a venture. Every 
one says they are running down hill, and it is a chance if I ever 
get my pay.” 

“ She always has paid us promptly,” was the reply. 

“ True, but that was in the days of her prosperity. I cannot 
afford to run any risks.” 

The entrance of Mrs. Thompson prevented farther conversa- 
tion. 

She was evidently surprised at the refusal of Mrs. Bennett to do 
any work for her, but as great pressure of business was pleaded as 
an excuse, there was nothing to be said, and she soon took leave. 
Another application proved equally unsuccessful. It was strange 
how busy the village dressmakers had suddenly become. 

On her way home, the poor shoemaker’s wife met the teacher 
of a small school in the neighborhood, where two of her children 
attended. 

“ Ah! Mrs. Thompson, I am glad to see you,” was the saluta- 
tion. “I was about calling at your house. Would it be conven- 
ient to settle our little account this afternoon ?” 

“ Our account !” was the surprised reply. “ Surely, the term 
has not yet expired !” 

“ Only half of it, but my present rule is, to collect my money 


at that time. It is a plan which many teachers have adopted of 
late.” 


“I was not aware that there had been any change in your rules, 
and I have made arrangements to meet the bill at the usual time. 
I fear it will not be in my power to do so sooner.” 

The countenance of the teacher showed great disappointment, 


and as she passed on in a different direction, she muttered to 
herself : 


“Just as I expected. I shall never get a cent. Everybody 
says that they are going down hill. I must get rid of the children 
in some way. Perhaps I may get a pair of shoes or two for pay- 
ment for the half quarter, if 1 manage right, but it will never do 
to go on in this way.” 

A little discomposed by her interview with the teacher, Mrs. 
Thompson stepped into a neighboring grocery to purchase some 
trifling article of family stores. 

“T have a little account against you. Will it be convenient for 
Mr. Thompson to settle it this evening?’ asked the civil shop- 
keeper, as he produced the desired article. 

“Is it his usual time for settling?” was again the surprised 
inquiry. 

“ Well, not exactly, but money is very tight just now, and I am 
anxious to get in all that is due me. In future, I intend keeping 
short accounts. There is your little bill, if you would like to look 
at it. I will call around this evening. It is but a small affair.” 


“ Thirty dollars is no small sum to us just now,” thought Mrs. 
Thompson, as she thoughtfully pursued her way towards home. 
“Tt seems strange that all these payments must be met just now, 
while we are struggling to recover from the heavy expenses of the 
winter. I cannot understand it.” 

Her perplexity was increased upon finding her husband with 
two bills in his hand, and a countenance expressive of anxiety 
and concern. 

“Look, Mary,” he said, as she entered. ‘ Here are two unex- 
pected calls for money—one from the doctor, and the other from 
the dealer in leather from whom I purchased my last stock. 
They are both very urgent for immediate payment, although they 
have always been willing to wait a few months until I could make 
arrangements to meet their claims. But misfortunes never come 
single, and if a man once gets a little behindhand, trouble seems 
to pour in upon him.” 

“ Just so,” replied the wife. “The neighbors think we are 
going down hill, and every one is ready to give us a push. Here 
are two more bills for you—one from the grocer and the other 
from the teacher.” 

Reply was prevented by a knock at the door, and the appear- 
ance of a lad who presented a neatly folded paper and disap- 
peared. 

“The butcher’s account, as I live!” exclaimed the astonished 
shoemaker. “ What is to be done, Mary? So much money to 
he paid out, and very little coming in; for some of my best cus- 
tomers have left me, although my work has always given satisfac- 
tion. IfI could only have as much employment as usual, and 


the usual credit allowed me, I could soon satisfy all these claims ; 
but to meet them now is impossible, and the acknowledgment of 
my inability will send us still farther on the downward path.” 
“We must do our best, and trust in Providence,” was the con- 
solatory remark of his wife, as a second knock at the door aroused 
the fear that another claimant was about to appear. é 


But the benevolent countenance of uncle Joshua, a rare, but 
ever welcome visitor, presented itself. 

Seating himself in the comfortable chair which Mary hastened 
to hand him, he said, in his somewhat eccentric, but friendly 
manner : 

“Well, good folks, I understand that the world does not go 
quite as well with you as formerly. What is the trouble ?” 

“ There need be no trouble, sir,” was the reply, “if men would 
not try to add to the afflictions which the Almighty sees to be 
necessary for us. The winter was a tryingone. We met with 
sickness and misfortunes, which we endeavored to bear with pa- 
tience. All would now go well, if those around me were not 
determined to push me in the downward path.” 

“ But there lies the difficulty, friend Thompson. This is a 
selfish world. Everybody, or at least a great majority, care only 
for number one. If they see a poor neighbor going down hill, 
their first thought is whether it will affect their own interests, and 
provided they can secure themselves, they care not how soon he 
goes to the bottom. The only way is, to keep up appearances. 
Show no signs of going behind hand, and all will go well with 
you.” 

“Very true, uncle Joshua, but how is this to be done? Bills 
which I did not expect to be called upon to meet for the next three 
months, are pouring in upon me. My best customers are leaving 
me fora more fortunate rival. In short, I am on the brink of 
rain, and nought save a miracle can save me.” 

“ A miracle which is very easily wrought, then, I imagine, my 
good friend. What is the amount of these debts which press so 
heavily upon you, and how soon, in the common course of events, 
could you discharge them ?” 

“They do not exceed one hundred dollars,” replied the shoe- 
maker ; “ and with my usual run of work, I could make all right 
in three or four months.” 

“ We will say six,” was the answer. ‘I will advance you one 
hundred and fifty dollars for six months. Pay every cent that 
you owe, and with the remainder of the money, make some slight 
addition or improvement in your shop or house, and put every- 
thing about the grounds in its usual neat order. Try this plan 
for a few weeks, and we will see what effect it has upon our wor- 
thy neighbors. No, no, never mind thanking me. I am only 
trying a little experiment on human nature. I know you of old, 
and have no doubt that my money is safe in your hands.” 


Weeks passed by. The advice of uncle Joshua had been strictly 
followed, and the change in the shoemaker’s prospects was indeed 
wonderful. He was now spoken of as one of the most thriving 
men in the village, and many marvellous stories were told to 
account for the sudden alteration in his affairs. It was generally 
agreed that a distant relative had bequeathed to him a legacy, 
which had entirely relieved him of his pecuniary difficulties. Old 
customers and new ones crowded in upon him. They had never 
before realized the beauty and durability of his work. The polite 
butcher selected the best pieces of meat for his inspection, as he 
entered, and was totally indifferent as to the time of payment. 
The dealer in leather called to inform him that his best hides * 
awaited his orders. The teacher accompanied the children home 
to tea, and spoke in high terms of their improvement, pronounc- 
ing them among her best scholars. The dress-maker suddenly 
found herself free from the great press of work, and in a friendly 
note expressed her desire to oblige Mrs. Thompson in any way in 
her power. 

“Just as I expected,” exclaimed uncle Joshua, rubbing his 
hands exultingly, as the grateful shoemaker called upon him at 
the expiration of six months, with the money which had been 
loaned in the hour of need. “Just as I expected. A strange 
world! They are ready to. push a man up hill if he seems to be 
ascending, and just as ready to push him down, if they fancy that 
his face is turned that way. In future, neighbor Thompson, let 
everything around you wear an air of prosperity, and you will be 
sure to prosper.” And with a satisfied air, uncle Joshua placed 
his money in his pocket-book, ready to meet some other claim” 
upon his benevolence, whilst he whom he had thus befriended, 
with light steps and cheerful countenance, returned to his happy 
home. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THERE’S BALM IN TEARS. 


BY REBECCA R. PIERCE. 
There's balm in tears—a holier charm, 
Than words of solace given ; 
That falls upon the weary soul, 
Like silvery dews from heaven. 


There ’s balm in tears to loving hearts 
When parting words are spoken ; 

O, then, who'd chide a tear, or wish 
The heart’s deep fount unbroken? 


There’s balm in tears—0O, few may know 
The anguish of that heart, 

Where tears, too deep with weight of woe, 
Ne’er from their fountain start. 


There ’s balm in tears—check not their flow, 
Nor break the soothing spell ; 

They speak with silent eloquence 
What words may never tell. 


>» 


Two things, well considered, would prevent many , meee 
isputing 


first, to have it well ascertained whether we are not 
about terms rather than things; and secondly, to examine w 
that, on which we differ, is worth contending about. 
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COLONEL CHARLES G. GREENE. 

The admirable and witty correspondent of the New York 
“ Spirit of the Times,” yclept “ Acorn,” thus writes of our new 
Naval Officer for the port of Boston—a compliment we most 
heartily endorse :—‘ Col. Charles Gordon Greene, the accom- 
plished editor of the “‘ Boston Post,” has received the appoint- 
ment of Naval Officer of our port. If all the nominations made 
by General Pierce be as acceptable to both political parties as 
this, he will assuredly have great cause of congratulation, as well 
from the Whig, as from the Democratic party. Colonel Greene’s 
political course has ever been characterized by a dignity, a con- 
sistency, as well as a high-minded and manly straightforward- 
ness, that has always commanded the respect of his political op- 
ponents. He possesses, too, liberal, enlightened, and extended 
views in regard to all important national questions ; while he is a 
clear and deep thinker, a logical reasoner, and a sound, spark- 
ling, and graceful writer. 
dignity, and a suavity of manner, which render him exceedingly 
agreeable, as well as popular with all those with whom he is in 
any way brought in contact; and, I am confident, there could 
not have been selected from our midst a person to fill the office, 
who would carry with him greater respect, or have been more 
acceptable to our merchants and citizens generally, than will be 
Colonel Greene ; who, I am sure, can claim as many warm and 
personal friends belonging to the Whig-party, as he can boast of 
among his own political creed. The readers of the ‘‘ Post” will, 
I am confident, rejoice to learn that the duties of the office, 
to which Colonel Greene has been called, will not be so ar- 
duous as to engross the whole of his time; therefore the col- 
umns of that paper will still continue to be graced by his ready, 
agreeable, piquant and racy pen. I am led to believe that the 
appointment was not sought after by Colonel Greene, but was 
bestowed upon him by his political friends more as a merited 
compliment for his manly and unwavering fidelity to the cause of 
democracy, than from any pecuniary emolument that may accrue 
from the office. Although the writer is politically opposed to 
Colonel Greene, and therefore has no political influence or favor 
to ask or expect, he has written thus much as a simple act of 
justice, believing that each line will be endorsed by every un- 
warped mind, be it whig or democrat.” 
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NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The following is the naval force of the United States :—Eleven 
ships of the line, carrying eight hundred and sixty guns. Of 
these, three are in commission as receiving ships, three in ordina- 
ry, four on the stocks, and one preparing for sea. The Indepen- 
dence, a razee, carrying fifty-four guns, is also preparing for sea. 
Twelve frigates of the first and one of the second elass, carrying 
five hundred and sixty-four guns. Of these, five are in commis- 
sion, four in ordinary, two on the stocks, and two preparing for sea. 
Twenty-one sloops of war, carrying four hundred and two guns. 
Of these, fifteen are in commission, one in ordinary, and one pre- 
paring for sea. Four brigs, carrying forty guns. Of these, three 
are in commission, and one preparing for sea. Also, four schoon- 
ers, carrying seven guns, two of which are in commission, one in 
ordinary, and one preparing for sea. Five steam-frigates, carry- 
ing forty guns, all incommission. Four steamers of the first class, 
carrying eighteen guns, two of which are in commission, one re- 
pairing, and one preparing for sea; and seven steamers less than 
first class, carrying five guns, three of which are in commission, 
two preparing for sea, and two employed as tenders. Five store- 
ships, carrying twenty-four guns ; three of them are in commission, 
and one preparing for sea. This gives a total of seventy-five ves- 
sels of all kinds, carrying two thousand and fourteen guns. 

SAD REALITY. 

The editor of the St. Louis Democrat records having seen a 
five dollar bill of the State Bank of South Carolina with the fol- 
lowing pithy endorsement on the back ; it is fearfully indicative 
of the growing habits which must have reduced the writer to the 
state he refers to: 

“ This is the last five dollar William, of an estate of $20,000, 
left me three years ago by my father, and unless I make a raise 


with this to-night at a game of de poke, I am a goner. 
January 27, 1850. C. W. Jerman.” 


Under this was written in another hand : 


“The unfortunate writer of the above shot himself in his room 
in Buffalo, at 4 o’clock, on the morning of the 28th January, 1850.” 
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Tue Virern’s Fic Tree.—Near Cairo is an old sycamore, or 
wild fig tree, under which, tradition says, that the Virgin reposed 
after the flight into Egypt. There are a few names and crosses 
cut on it. It is an old root cut over, with new shoots springing 
from it. Near it is a well of good water, said to have been sweet- 
ened through being used by the Virgin on the occasion alluded to. 


A coop System.—The lamps used on railways in England are 
of three colors—red, to signify danger; green, to denote caution ; 
and white, to indicate safety. When red is exhibited, the train 
must stop; when green, proceed slowly; and when white, go at 
full speed. 


Lucirer Matcues.—A lucifer match, which has passed 
through seven processes, costs, by wholesale, about one-three- 
hundredth of a cent. By the most approved machine, matches 
are split at the rate of sixty thousand per minute ! 


+ > 


ANOTHER PIANIST ARRIVED.—A new pianist has just arrived 


in New York from Germany. He is quite young, and is said to 
be a fine performer. Lis name is Gockel. 


Combined with these is coupled a. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


The citizens of Lawrence, Mass., have lately accepted the act 
making that town a city, by a vote of 659 to 143. 

Mr. Jonathan Prescott, who was a city constable from 1809 to 
1852 died recently, at East Boston, aged 92 years. 

The journeymen shoemakers at Pittsburg have struck for higher 


There have been large auction sales in New Orleans of real 
estate, at fully 15 per cent. advance on last year’s prices. 


Dickens, in the last number of his “‘ Bleak House,” says, “ The 
= principle of the English law is, to make business for 


The King of Siam has become a subscriber to the Maulmain 
Times. His subscription was sent under convoy of a military 
escort. 

A despatch from Charleston, S. C., dated March 30, says, “ The 
jail at Chesterfield was burnt yesterday, together with eight 
prisoners.” 

Massachusetts has a mile of railroad for each seven square miles 
of its geographical surface ; a ratio greater than that of any other 
State in the Union. 

Matthias Johnson, age master, was instantly killed by a 
railroad collision near ton, Pa., lately, and three others were 
badly injured. 

The “hen fever” is raging extensively in England. Punch 
has a portrait of a Shanghai rooster, looking down with contempt 
upon a full-grown camel-leopard ! 

Some writers state that if the present prices of pork in New 
York shall continue, there will be a loss of $2 on every hog 
slaughtered in the West this season. 


A German boy in St. Louis stole some phosphorus, and putting 
it in his pocket, it ignited, setting fire to his clothes, burning him 
so badly that he died the next day. 

Brig Broome, lately arrived at New Orleans from Matanzas, 
reports that she was fired into by a Spanish man-of-war, and after- 
wards compelled to pay $5 for the shot! : 

B. F. Newton, Esq., District Attorney for Worcester, Mass., 
died week before last, of consumption, aged 32 years. There 
was an insurance of $5000 on his life, which would have expired 
in May. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, if bad fish were sold to the 

r, the knavish fishmonger was decorated with a necklace of 
is own unsavory commodity, and was then perched on a stand in 
the market. 


It is estimated that the total number of vessels wrecked and 
ashore, in the neighborhood of Key West, during the past thirty 
years, exceeds 1200, and that the value of said vessels, their car- 
goes and materials, does not, in the aggregate, fall short of 
$40,000,000. 

There is in the library belonging to the Academy at German- 
town, Pa., the identical telescope used by General Washington at 
the battle of Germantown, October 4, 1777. It is a cumbrous in- 
strument, and must have required considerable muscular power 
for its use. There is in the same library a copy of the Bible— 
Geneva edition, 1610. 


Foreign Items. 


A savings bank is about to be established at Honolulu upon the 
plan of similar institutions in the Atlantic States. 

The Emperor Napoleon, it is said, will be crowned on the Ist 
of May. It is not yet known whether or no the Pope will attend. 

It is common in the East to see stout Arabs spinning and knit- 
ting, and their wives building hovels and digging canals. 

The Duchess of Bedford, Lord John Russell’s mother, died 
recently, at an advanced age. She was a daughter of the fourth 
Duke of Gordon. 

A writer in the English Homceopathic Times states, that every 
nunnery in the kingdom is entirely under the medical conduct of 
homeopathists. 

A suicide, in France, discharged a pistol into his mouth, the 
ball passing through the left lobe of the brain, and lodging against 
the skull, and still he lived for four days! 

A flock of sheep strayed for shelter on to the railway bridge 
across the Severn, in England, recently. A luggage train came 
up, and cut eighteen out of twenty-one to pieces! 

Mr. Uwins, the keeper of the National Gallery in London, has 
been succeeded by Mr. Dyce; the former having injured the 
paintings, by an injudicious system of “ cleaning” them. 


The report of the discovery of gold at New Zealand is positive- 
ly confirmed. The government has issued a proclamation with 
regard to it. 

The Emperor of France has issued a decree fixing May, 1855, 
for the Universal Exhibition. The reason assigned for the delay 
is that the Crystal Palace building in the Champs Elysees cannot 
be made ready before that time. 


The London Times gives a summary of the news from the 
various diggings, which is highly encouraging. At New South 
Wales, the fields are yielding well, but out of a population of 
200,000, not more than 10,000 are at the diggings. 

A female was observed recently at work among the men break- 
ing stone for the road near Falkirk, in Scotland; and on inquiry, 
it proved that her husband was sickly, and she was thus helping 
him to earn a living. A noble woman! 

Galignani’s Paris Messenger tells of a person who, being disap- 
pointed in love, discharged a pistol in his mouth, and ran asword 
through his body, and coolly adds, “‘ It is not considered likely he 
will survive!” We should think not. 

Dr. Rea, the Arctic traveller, has arrived in London, to mak 

reparations for his overland expedition in search of Sir John 
Franklin, and to finish the survey of the northern coast of Amer- 
ica. Dr. Rea will soon leave for his journey via New York. 

By a series of levellings recently carried across the Isthmus of 
Suez, it is found that, instead of there being a difference of thirty 
feet between the level of the Red Sea and that of the Mediterra- 
nean, as has long been believed, there is in reality little or none— 
an interesting fact. 

Captain Denham, an Englishman, has lately sounded, in the 
South Atlantic, a depth of 8 3-4 miles. The pressure of the sea 
was great—water being 815 times heavier than air, and the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere being equal to a weight of 15 pounds on 
every square inch. A bottle of fresh water being lowered, the 
pressure drove in the cork, and expelled the contents, the sea 


taking tha plage of the fresh. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Friendship is the medicine of misfortune ; but ingratitude 
dries up the fountain of all goodness. 


.... Make your company a rarity, and people will value it. 
Men despise whet they can easily have. 

.... Knowledge perverted, is knowledge no longer. Vinegar, 
which, exposed to the sun, breeds small serpents, or at best slimy 
eels, not comestible, once was wine.— Bulwer. 

.... I would be like a little bird, which the wind rocks on a 
branch beneath the mild rays of the sun, and whose voice ascends 
unceasingly to the blue heaven.— Ruckert. 


.... If gratitude is due from children to their earthly parents, 
how much more is the gratitude of the great family of man due to 
our Father in heaven.— Hosea Ballou. 


.+.. Wise men are instructed by reason; less intelligent men 
by experience ; the most ignorant by necessity, and animals by 
instinct.— Cicero. 

.... If one were to think continually of death, the business of 
life would stand still. I am no friend to making religion appear 
too hard. Many good people have done harm by giving too se- 
vere notions to it.—Dr. Johnson. 

.... Of all the agonies in life, that which is most poignant 
and harrowing—that which for the time annihilates reason, and 
leaves our whole organization one lacerated, mangled heart—is the 
conviction that we have been deceived where we placed all the 
trust of love.— Bulwer. 

.--. That learning which makes us acquainted with ourselves, 
with the powers and faculties of the human mind, with divine 
truth, which is plainly revealed, with its power on the mind and 
heart, with the concatenations of cause and effect, and to under- 
stand our every-day duty, which grows out of our wants and the 
wants of those about us, is learning of a better quality than that 
which only enables us to call things by different names, without 
giving us a knowledge of their qualities either for good or evil.— 
Hosea Ballou. 


Joker's Budget. 


However brisk the demand may be for beer, it is pretty certain 
that a large proportion of it is a perfect drug. 

When, asks the Lantern, is a blacksmith in danger of raising a 
row in the alphabet? When he makes A poke R and shove L. 


A young stock-broker, having married a fat old widow with 
£1,000,000, says it wasn’t his wife’s face that attracted him so 
much as the figure.—Punch. 


“T don’t like to play forfeits,” said Jemima, “and have all the 
fellows kissing me—it makes me common property.” ‘“ Nothing 
is common which is dear,” meekly replied Bemus. 

The Lantern tells of the sad case of a man who was shi 
wrecked, and cast upon an uninhabited island, without a shilling in 
his pocket ! 


A college student, being examined in Locke where he speaks 
of our relation to the Deity, was asked, ‘‘ What relations do we 
most neglect?” He answered, with much simplicity, “‘ Poor re- 
lations, sir.” 

Here is a case for the lovers of logic :—‘“‘ B. says all Britons are 
liars. Now B. himself is a Briton; therefore B. is aliar. There- 
fore the Britons are not liars; and B. being a Briton, is not a liar ; 
and so on ad infinitum.” 

The New Orleans Delta takes Col. Fuller, of the New York 
Mirror, to task, for saying that the Creole belles painted—whereon 
the Colonel retorts, that if they painted universally, the Delta edi- 
tor would be the very first to set his face against it ! 


“Souvre,” said Louis XV. to the commander of that name, 
“ you are getting old; where do you wish to be interred?” “ At 
the feet of your majesty, sire,” replied Souvre. Tais answer dis- 
concerted the monarch, who remained for some time deeply im- 
mersed in thought. 

Don’t you remember the story of the Frenchman, who, for 
twenty years, loved a lady, and never missed passing his evenings 
at her house. She became a widow. ‘I wish you joy,” cried 
his friend ; “‘ you may now marry the woman you have so long 
adored.” “ Alas,” said the poor Frenchman, profoundly deject- 
ed; “and if so, where shall I spend my evenings ?” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and origi- 
nal prize tales, written expressly for this paper, and at a very great cost. In 

litics, and on all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of an 
Emel nature will ever be admitted into its col ; therefore making it 
em 


” A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally acknowledged that the FLAG is now the /-ading weekly pa- 
in the United States, and its literary contents are allowed, by the best 
Jad , to be unsurpassed. 
It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
enable us to give the greatest possibl t of intelligence. No advertise- 
ments are admitted to the paper, thus offering the ertire sheet. which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the generel reader. An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience ca suggest, or money produce 
Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay before our hundreds of 
thousands of readers an 


ORIGINAL PAPER, 


the tt cireulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
the Union. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
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“ 

One of the or our Union, and one copy of the PicroziaL Draw- 
ing-Room Companion. one year, for $4 00. 

Invariably in advance. 

Subscribers or postmasters are requested tonct as agents, and form clubs, on 
the above terms. 

0G> AU orders should be addressed, POST PAID, to the PUBLISHER OF THE FLAG 
or our Union. 

*,° The FLAG can be obtained at any of the newspaner depots in the United 
States, and of newspaper carriers, at FOUR CENTS per single copy. 

F QLEASON 
PuBLisHeR AND Proprietor. Boston, Mass 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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VIEW OF THE PLACE DES ARMES, NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA. 


PLACE DES ARMES, NEW ORLEANS. 

Above we give a view of the Place des Armes, at New Orleans, 
taken from the “‘ Levee.” The Roman Catholic Cathedral, a 
noble edifice, ninety feet by one hundred and twenty, with four 
towers, will be seen in the centre, to the right of which is an old 
Spanish building for criminals, the court rooms of the city, etc. 
On the left is seen the mayor’s office, recorder, chief of police, etc., 
It reminds one of the Place des Armes, at Havana, especially on 
account of the antique and Spanish look of the cathedral. When 
we last chanced to be in this breathing spot of the Crescent City, 
it was full of volunteer corps from Kentucky, Missouri, Ohio, 
ete., come down the river to embark for Mexico. It was fine 
weather and their white tents gave the place a very handsome 
aspect and martial appearance. New Orleans is a vast commer- 
cial depot, and bids fair to be a rival for the rest of the American 
cities ere long, being situated at the mouth of a river which 
— through a valley already peopled by over eight millions of 
peop 


THE HALF-CLIPPER BARQUE MOSES KIMBALL. 

But a few years since it was thought that no vessels could 
come from anywhere but Medford or East Boston ; and this idea 
was so much encouraged by those whose interest tended that way, 
that an eastern origin became comparatively a matter of reproach. 
That notion is now, however, nearly or quite obsolete, as an 
evidence of which, and as a specimen of what eastern mechanics 
can do, we give herewith an accurate portrait of the new barque 
Moses Kimball, named after the proprietor of the Boston Museum. 
She was built at Belfast, Maine, by C. P. Carter & Co., a firm of 
ship-builders who enjoy a reputation second to none in this coun- 
uy and whose name alone is sufficient guarantee of the work. 
She is nearly 600 tons burthen, of a half-clipper model, thus com- 
bining beauty, speed, and carrying ability, and with her neat rig, 
as seen in the cut, is as graceful a craft as floats in our waters. 
Her owners may well be proud of her. We learn that she is to 
be engaged in the Liverpool trade, under the command of Capt. 
W. Colson, of Searsport, a thorough sailor and a good specimen 


yf, 


of a down-easter. Under such we see no reason why she 
is not bound to go ahead, like her namesake, with a whole:ale 
breeze of good luck and prosperity. Moses Kimball, Esq., after 
whom the barque is named, is probably as well known in this 
community as any citizen, without exception. Industrious, enter- 
prising, liberal, and a tho business man, he has done much 
to elevate the taste of Bostonians in the matter of public amuse- 
ments, and is proprietor of the most successful and profitable 
place of public amusement in this country, viz., the Boston Mu- 
seum. Of course, Mr. Kimball has amassed a fortune, but it has 
been the work of indomitable perseverance and attention to busi- 
ness ; others with the same chance would have failed totally. 
We last week gave a fine view taken from the closing scene of 
the ‘‘ Jewess,” got up in such excellent style at this house. If the 
clipper can sail on the salt sea as successfully as her namesake 


does on the sea of public opinion, there will be no fear as it re- 


gards her complete success. We trust one will be prophetic of 
the other. 
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